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[OU MUSTN'T COBY,” SAID CECIL, GENTLY, “1 CANNOT BEAR TO SEE yOu.”’] 


HER GREAT MISTAKE. 


oven 
CHAPTER I. 


Her name was Florence, this slight, brown- 
eyed maiden, of: whose mistake we are going 
to tell, It. was not a family name among the 
Warburtons. It could. not have been chosen 
from any fond associations with the fair 
Italian, city, since neither Colonel Warburton 
nor his wife had ever been there. But when 
the eagerly-expected. child proved to be a girl 
the. young. mother would hear of no other 
name; and so the Colonel, who loved her with 
an idolatrous; passionate tenderness, buried the 
‘iin Saceaee claims of the family “Janet ’’ 
and “ Agnes.”’.in oblivion, thereby . mortally 
offending his two sisters—and our heroine was 
ca Florence. 

That was more.than eighteen years ago, and 
now.she;sat in. along, bare-looking apartment 
of ;ahouse at.Kensington, which the globes, 
maps, and. other, educational implements 
scattered about, pronounced to be a school- 
r-om, 





Poor little Florence! That room was more 
familiar to her than any other. For fifteen 
years she had been an inmate of Miss Frost’s 
establishment—for fifteen years home had been 
nothing to her but an empty name. 

She could remember nothing of the life she 
led before she came to Kensington ; only in her 
recollection there was a faint, faded image of 
a face lovelier and more tender than any she 
saw. at Connaught House. That face must 
have been her mother’s, through whose early 
death she began her school days so early. . 

She had nothing to complain of at Connaught 
House. The girls loved her;the governesses 
indulged her ; the stately principal herself had 
kind looks for her favourite pupil, only it was 
school, not: home; and when three times a-year 
nineteen girls took their departure for the 
holidays, a ‘kind of wild longing would seize 
the lonely twentieth that she, too, had some 
friends waiting to receive her. 

But, though »invitations came sometimes 
from loving s¢hool-fellows, not one was Flo« 
rence allowed to accept. 

‘¢ It is your papa’s wish,’’ Miss Frost would 
explain, condescendingly. ‘ Until he returns 


€ 





to England he desires you should make no aoc. 
quaintance beyond you? own family.” 

“ But I haven’t got any family,” said Flor- 
ence, with a sigh. 

The schoolmistress answered nothing. She 
herself was much perplexed that neither of 
Colonel Warburton’s sisters took any notice of 
his daughter. They both resided a great part 
of the’year in London; surely it would have 
been easy for them to call at Connanght House 
and inspect their niece’s progress ! 

Regularly every half-year came handsome 
cheques for Miss Warburton’s 6xpenses ; re- 
gularly once a month came a loving, tender 
letter from the father to his child, and the 
girl grew to regard those letters as her greatest 
pleasure. She learned to look forward with a 
yearning anxiety for the time when she should 
go out to India to her father. 

It was an afternoon in summer. One more 
week and the school-room would be deserted, 
its bright, girlish inmates would have flown for 
the holidays. 

Florence Warburton, sitting near the open 
window with a piece of fancy-work in her 
hand, was the centre of attraction. It was the 
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hour @f rébreati®n, and a groupthad gathered | @esétibed By Hegatives, not largegnot small, sera at, a, om 80 -: ~ 2S 
round favourite not stern, hot placid, but withja strange geet was an oldé 
“ Promise you’)! be here when I come Back,” || léssmess in the'small eyes, and f cbrwell Deed | Lge apioe of aman 
said wlittlefairthaired child, nestling against ness im the expression of4well Sittiby do n béside~the 
Miss Warburton lovingly. ‘‘I couldn’t bear | calm. Miss Frost took her pupil’s anes ir comforted ter her own a 
this place without you!” “Florence, this as a earn Aad so is your aunt, my child; I 


Florence smiled. 

bed | expect I shall be here. Miss Frost thinks 
papa. won’ « care for me to go out to him before 
winter.’ 

‘* And yom really want to go to India?” 
cried half-a-dozen voices, 

oF want to see papa. He is all I have, you 
know.’ 

“ Bat couldn’t he come to England?” 

‘‘ He doesn’t like Cissie.” 


ot ecechet Saediee Hien Geet 


Warburton won’t keep you long. Girls marry 
directly in India,” 

‘* Do they?” 

‘* Yes,’”’ wins on the young monitress, “ aud 

generally make goed matches, I do” 
wa l were you, Floremes? Why you'll be a° 
bride before the year imeut!” 

*‘T don’t want to be married,” said Florence, 
alk owly. “It seems to meif' would’ be very tire- 
some !* 

Half@dozen eyes looke@ at hepin amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘ Married people’ are sor fdmsy;” 
Floramee; “and they BA pi 80. ct 
bother!” 

“ Wine yore ee 
asked Belle, a Tieden’ 


fogien * filby. aad ay. 
be ” 
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“Not™ hr the 
look nicethan you do, white: te you 

derfully*” : 

And indeed it would have. been hata te 
a sweeter face than Florence's: Isabel. a 
be the beauty of the school, but'she had not” 
half her friend’s charm of expression, _The 
colonel’s daughter was a slight, graceful girl; 
barely over middle height; her face was a 
perfect -ovak..her large, deeply: set brown eyes 
were fringed with long darklashes, contrasting 
well with thestrange purity of her complexion ; 
her checks had the faintest wild-rose bloom; 
her mouth was small and. regular; and het 
little head was-framed by masses of soft;hair, 
whose hue was like nothing, so.much aq.the 
tint of a chestaut newly pautabed from: its. 
shell. She wore a white dress.trimmed with 
lace and ribbons.of ensasaisn blue... A creature 
once seen not: easily. forgetten ;. one. surely 
formed for love and sympathy. 

With feet. which. would hardly- do» her 
bidding, so. nervous and.exeited had.she~ be- 
come through the, unexpgeted.. summons, 
Florence Warburton. reached | the. duowing: 
room door ;, one. hope, one wild desire upper 
most at her heart—tbat her father had om 
her by surprise, and come to, England without 
warning. 

Her hopes fled as she entered the draming- 
room. Miss Eros} sat. in-earnest.conversation 
with a lady—a middle-aged woman, dresged.in 








cousins, Tr woult Se adword to : 
for a father yon have never seen. for. fifteen, 





elegant mourning ;. a face which was. best 


a a 


father’s elder sister, Mrs. Fox; she ox nan = 
here to make your acquaintance. 
- The girl found -her aunt's’ smatt egy 
eyes regarding her with close ecrating :tpee 

Mrs. Pox advanced two fingers of ber aintily 
gloved hands. She never-offered her 

warmer salutation, and when the fingers ad 
gone through the ordeal safely, she turned to 
Miss Frost, and said, as calmly 
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years.” 
ee me it all the oe ittitteans! 
“Your uneleds appoin our , 
wenton Mrs: Fox; ** Sbauiipon come of age 
your home will'be with us. Of course: this 
ig very generous on our parts, for the provision 
to which you are entitled :is next to nothing;” 
Miss Frost, who knew something 
officers’ pay 
children, doubted this;. she interposed, andsaid | 
kindly, she would ghally keep Plorence’ at 
Connanght House and assist, her in earning 
her own living: 
Mrs. Fox stared, 


‘* ¥ou: mean’ well; my dearmadam, but it-is . 
impossible, Colonel re aero daughter 


myself cena 
the barden my brether has shower oe to as: 
I will write and: appoint:a day formy niece: 


to joim us atvour country seat; aud I. trast): 
Florence, I shalithentingyou in'a moredwtifab 
state of mind.” 

She shook hands with Miss Frost:and sailed 
from the room. The’ principal: turned too 
Florence with a sigh. 


have often wondered she never came to see 
you. It puzzled me An. that, being so young, 
your father did not leave you 
of puapiog you to sehool ; butd anderatand it. 
no ” 

“Oh, how-am I to live: with her? It-will bs 
'dreadfal! Dear Miss Frost, won’t you let me- 
Mer with you?” 
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ate “five minutes, dear,” 
was her ett, “I wish I could wait to see- 
m off, but I'm afraid of being late for Lady 


elany. od 
She was gone. Left alone. r Florence 
leant back in her corner, and and! Wided ‘Rereelt 


‘back in the house, which “for fifteen mend 
been her home. The belf'rang, a shrill whistle 
sounded, the train wason-the point of starting, 
‘when — peasengee sppeared, and the guard, 


‘Florence's seclasion fleng open the door ofber* 
which was monty 4 ‘and tumbled in 
ther new comer’ just asi thie’ train’ steamed 


l:the dimensions: of the 

Seek oat soe trom 
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’ But Punch does not take long en 
traveller had exhausted 
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the unstudied «grace of her attitude, in the 
ot#idishnesa of her: pose, which aroused. his 
interest, Hedrew a © nearer, meaning to 
commence the acquaintance by offering her 
eee ee 
‘Phers was no! mistake, about:it ; could 
880 the-tears Wending: their way slowly down 
lee clieeixé ; he could’ see the heaving of her. 
besom. @déil Fane's first impnlee was to curse. 
theiliduck which gave himsuch acompanion ; 
= ee wry — .: 
quite young, barely five-and-twenty, 
po ese ene me ey young fellow, just 
aw spoilt: by protperity and. the sanshine 
Cowantey dabstlll.gaeeece and =. as: the 
day, @ mam who might flirt with London 
belles, aud say pretty things to burlesque 


but) who: would: never injure a: 


womaniwho trasted him, and never breaks # 
ptomise tos egeature weaker than himself. 
“ What is the matter?” 

“Fiorenee‘started.. The voice was rich and 
rensical, the tone low, and almost caressing, 
Shestartedinconfusion, What had she done? 
What offence could she have been guilty: of, 


thati a-stravge gentleman should address her |, 
thas unceremonicusl |ing him a faint idea of what it might have 


aaceret y? 
Cecil had. utterly. forgotten: the code) of | 
‘ lives only three miles off.” 


etiqnette: f 
‘ Yourinausn’t cryl’’ he said, very gently,, 


and taking her hand; “I can’t bear to’ see |! 


‘Lan very sorry !’’ she answered ; ‘‘ ouly 
I can’t help it!. Iam-so miserable !”’ 

She was sitting up now, and be conld. see: 
her faee, a sweet, childish face, with big brown. 
exes, and a strange charm ofits own in spite. 
ofthe tear-steains on her eheeks, 

‘What is thamatter?” he repeated again ; 
amd then his eyes rested on her black dress. 

Flerence answered nothing; she. wiped -her 
eyes; and-tried to turn.her face. away from his 


*) ‘think. I.. understand,’® said. Cecil, who: 
felt. remarkably awkward: in his new rile of 
comiaeten “ You have. lost someone dear to 
you ” Py 

‘*T have lost my father, and he was all I had 
me oe t bring him. back)!” said. 

“ " ing won’ g im. ok: ” rf 
Mr. Fane; “and I daresay you, have other. 
friends left?” es 

She shook her head. 

"He was all. I had; and that:is. not all~he 
died far away in India. I never knew any- 
_thing, abontit.until:they told me he wasidead. 

1, while I: was. lookiog for. his letters he. 
was lyingin his grave!’ 

Cecil. took. one. of..the.little ; hands in, his 


caressingly. fe gayr ate; ; ‘ 
“ Do.you know, I havejustcome from India, 
Was your fatherin thearmy? Perhaps lknew 


"Ha. was.colonel inthe 90ih Regiment.” 
ane started. j ; 
“ Heecaen's mean you are poor Warburton’s 


merD tc ‘T.amd4. Oh}, sir, did. you know 
him?” ; ; 

‘Ih knew. him, well! He-was. the kindest 
friend.I had in the-five-years I spent.ia India. 
Lassure you, Mias Warburton, but for him I 
might-baderd, toa, instead-of coming home.om 
— > to ee my nae ro He 

araed.,.me, | @ dangerous illness as 
tenderly anit 1 bed boo hieleotber.’ 

A bri ame inte her eyes: 

Ty ppue . ta.sae anyone who knew: 

“‘ And.you are.therlittle.girl.the colanel;nsed 
to span of+that,,.he expected. out, next 

I 3 . se a ; 
ec, SE Qh;, it seemed, so.cruel! I bad 
counted the months and years,so long,!.” 


“ Its wag , to,me.;when J heard. the 
nem Cosi ead i dy Si K og A rete common 


eit They.told.me it.was.«sudden 





Pe a tne ype 
. \ u.. ss J 
soothe Sanat ur. father rhad been 





slowly dying for years. I have: heard people 
say he never recovered your mother’s loss— 
that’ her death killed him, slowly, but. surely. 
Grief took fifteen years to doits work; but if 
you ask me my opi » the colonel.died of a 
broken heart. He never could have been 

y in this; world. He was. a good man 

ready*for the next. If ever.death ought 
not to.be mourned over that-death was.his.! ” 


Floreacs-looked into the young man’s face, |! 


and said, wistfully,— 

It may be ecelfish, but, ob, I cannot feel 
as youdo! You see he wasall I had!’ 

“ Surely you have relations ?” 

‘*} have amaunt. I am going to her. now, 
but-she does not love me.’ 

a Soeire you in time. Miss Y aacavan 
ton, you must-be dear to many people for your 
own, sake: and many others ;, my mother; 


‘among them, will love you for your father's.”’ 


“ I should.like to see your mother,” said 
Florence, sadly, ‘‘Oh, I wish I had a 
mother!” 

“ My mother lives at Westfield, and I am 
sureshe will be delighted to see-you;”’ 

For the first time her face, brightened, giv- 


been undimmed by sorrow. 
“Why, J am going to Weatfield! My aunt 


‘* Then, I expect she is! a friend of ours, 
May I-know-her name?” 

“Mrs. Hox. She lives at: Foxgrove Court.”’ 

. © Qf course I know her... We bave' been. in- 

timate for years. Then we shall be neigh. 


' bours for some little: time; Miss: Warburton ; 


and you will-try and leok om me as: a friend, 
for your father’s sake ?”’ 

“ Tudeed, I will,’ said: Blorenee,. softly. 

“ My mother,.Lady Emily. Fane, will be glad 
to be your: friend, topj?’ said: Cecil: “1 ex- 
péct’ she-will ask your aunt to spare you to us 
a great deal.” 

‘+ Won't you please.tell-me something about 
my ‘sett Mri: Fame? Has: she» many child- 
ren?” 

‘+ Half-a-dezen: But some of them are. not 
childrem;, the: eldest sow is as old as. I am. 
Then there.are three young ladies:‘ out,’ and 
two little girls:in the scheol-reom.”’ 

“ Oaly one son?” 

** Only one; the hope and pride of your 
aunt'slife. She thinks the whole world’ might 
be'seatched through: im vain to find the equal 
of John Warburton Fox!” 

Florence’ laughed, as he meant'she should, 

“ Dhew you don't like him ?” 

‘‘T never said so,” 

Cécif Fane succeeded. in his object, He 
managed to make the hours ef that long 
journéy pass. pleasantly for Florence War- 
burton. He warmed the sad, lonely girl in 
the sunshine of his own kind, genial manner. 
He gave her just that protection a timid, in- 
experienced traveller requires, and directed 
her thoughts so well that the monotony of 
the flat, uninteresting country was hardly 
felt; and when the train stopped at West- 
field she'saiad,— ? 

** Already !”” 

It was a small raral station, with but fwo 
or three persons waiting on the platform. Gecil 
handed Florence out, and then she saw him 
clasped in thearms.ofa stately, silver-haired 
old.lady, and heard a sweet voice bidding him 
weleome home. She:knew he-had been away 
five years’; not for worlds would, she have 
interrupted the rapture of thafzeunion. Only 
she stood there alone unnoticed, with an aching 
sense of solitude and pain at her heart which 
inoreased when she turned her eyes. towards 
Lady Emily and her son. ! 

The station-master- came- up-to her; and 
asked civilly. where’ she wished: the: luggage 
sent. Hiorence: answered: she: was. going to 
Foxgrove Court... The-mam shook: his head. 
There was.a grand flowér-show' the other side 
ofthe Court:. Heihad'seen}Mrse. Fox and the 
young ladies driving to-it ;: no doubt; they: had 
forgotten to send-touneet! the Londen train, 

Poor: Florence: steod in doub) and perplexity. 


“Tconld walk,” she said, hopefully; ‘ but 
then there is the luggage.” 

‘‘ That’s easily managed, miss,. The carricr’s 
cart’s here, he goes right past Foxgrove Court, 
It’s a longish walk, but I don’t see how else 
you are to get there.” 

Bui before she had. done more than poins. 
‘out: her luggage, she feli a hand upon her 
shoulder. 
| _“ Tanvafraid your aunt has forgotton to send 

the carriage, Miss Warburton; my brougham 
‘is here, you must let.me take you home.” 

‘“‘ Bat,”’—Florence looked as if she would like 

to.accept—‘‘ it will be troubling you so.” 
' “No trouble-et all,” returned Lady Emily. 
'* Our house is on the road to Foxgrove ; wa 
will get. out there and send you on: to. the 
Court,’’ 

It. spoke much for the delicacy of mother 
and son, that.never by word or sign did they 
mention gheir own joy. They devoted them- 
selves entirely, to: their little guest until the 
catriage stopped,and they said good-bye,_ 

‘If orly Aunt Fox were like Lady Emily,” 
thought Fiorence,, wistfully, ‘‘ I could love her 
dearly.” 

The Court was a substantial, red-brick 
building, bearing about. it signs of ample 
means, though none of exaggerated wealth. 

A servant received Miss Warburton from 
Lady Emily’s cansing’s and. asked . her. civilly. 
enough if'she would like some tea ; being tite? 
and hungry Florence accepted ; but the weak, 
luke-warm. fluid. which presently appeared, 
flanked by a thick slice of bread-and-buiter, 
was very: different:to the fare enjoyed at Con- 
naught. House, and our heroine did not do 
justice.to it. 

Mary, the: maid, stood waiting to show bor 
her room—up. the grand staircase,dowa. a long 
corridor, and then upstairs again, to.% dreary, 
whitewashed region, where. no attempt at 
decoratiou or adornment seemed to have beem 
made. The passage was.quite bare, the doors 
simply numbered in black paint to distingpish 
them from each other. Florence’s heartisaus 
within ber as Mary pushed.one open. 

A moderate-sized apartment, wha:eroofand 
walls sloped tosuch an extent that in, many 
places it was,impossible to stand upright, and 
which was. destitata of fireplace and. window, 
being lighted: only by: a skylight., A small, 
iron camp bedstead, a washand-stand with a 
small looking-gla:s. hanging over it, and, ono. 
solitary chair, such. was. the. aecommedatica 
et by Mrs. Fox for her brother's only 

nid. 

Fortunately, Lady Emily, had insiste1 upon 
Florence’s luggage. coming on her, carriage, and. 
it, wassoon brought.up.. Mary, touched-by the 
desolation of the young girl’s arrival, placed. the 
trunks to their best advantage, and even 
offered. hev. aid in unpacking; bus. this. tha 
orphan declined. ; 

“Can you tell me when I shall see my 
auat?”’ 

‘* Mra. Fox is expected at seven, miss, and 
dinuer is.at balf-past.” ; 

P Floreneée loo at her watch; it was: barely 
ve. 

“T had better go. downstairs. when I am 
ready ?’’ she said; ingniringly. 

“‘T should think so, miss.. There is no one 
at home but. Mr, Jobn.”’ 

Florence looked.so perplexed, that. the: ser- 
vant explained,— 

“The young master, miss, Mr. John War- 
burtou Fox,. We call him Mr. John.” 

Heartsick and weary as she was, Florence 
knew she must not give way. Occupation 
was her bet’ friend; so she anpacked her 
postessions, arranging her treasures so as: to 
give a. home-like air to’ her humble room. 
Then she bathed her face ia cold water, and 
felt unspeakably refreshed. In fact, by the 
time her hair wae brushed and recoiled: round 
her gracefal head, she was quite a different 
creature. 

She had never expeetcd much: kindness at 
her aunt's bands, go she: bad no reason to feel 
disappointed; and, at least, the day had 
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brought her two: new friends, of whose very 
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existence she was ignorant when she rose in 
the morning. 

She chose from among Miss Frost's pur- 
chases a soft, silky dress of some gauzy sub- 
stance, trimmed with crape, and fivished at 
tbe neck and sleeves with soft white lisse. 
Dressed in this, with jet ornaments on her 
neck and arms, the summer sunlight tsrning 
her hair to burnished gold, Florence Warburton 
wen downstairs in search of the drawing- 
room. 

She opened at least three doors before she 
was successful ; then she found herself in a 
handsome apartment, furnished with more 
magnificence than good taste. There were no 
books about—none of those nameless trifles 
whicli show a rvom is inhabited by people of 
refinement and breeding. The most home- 
Nike thing which greeted Florence’s eyes was 
a grand piano which stood open, as though in- 
viting her to come and try it. ° 

Tere was no one in the house, Mary had 
said (Miss Warburton forgot Mr. John), so why 
should she not play to herself ? 

Plorence sat down and struck a few chords. 
She had a real talent for music, and the sounds 
she evoked were very different from what that 
piano usually brought forth. 

They seemed so to Mr. John in his distant 
smoking-room; besides, no one at the Court 
played the p‘ano at that hour. 

His curiosity was aroused, and he found his 
way t» the drawing-room just as Filo ence, 
gaining confidence, had began to sing: 

Mr. John Warburton Fox—Tony us he was 
éalled in the bosom of his family—felt much 
surprised. He knew that his mother expected 
@ “poor relation’’ as a sort of governess to 
the children. He had even heard that very day 
fixed for her coming; but he never connected 
that fact with the brilliant vision at the piano 
—the slight, graceful girl who looked l:ke some 
fair princess in her soft, black draperies, and 
whose bair shone like a golden clond. 

He stared in silent amazement until the song 
ended—then he went forward. 

“I was not aware my mother expected 
visitors,’ he began, in bis most affected 
manner. ‘I am sure she will be desolated 
shat she was not at home to receiva you.” 

Florence saw a small, badly-formed man, 
eonsiderably under middle height, dressed 
im thetextreme of fashion, with the reddest 
somplexion, the sandiest hair, and ths 
weakest, most watery blue eyes it had ever 
heen her fate to meet. 

Hs was in her aunt's drawing-room —he 
ypoke of his mother, and yet it never 
dawned upon Miss Warburton that he was 
her cousin. There was something about him 
which told the girl he was not qaite a gentle- 
man; and, as yet, she did not know that Mr. 
Fox's whole fortune had been made in a retail 
business, of which distinguished undertaking 
he continued to accept the profits, though he 
had long ceased to take an active part in the 
enterprise. 

“ May I not beallowed,” began Tony, waxing 
more florid in his compliments, “to know the 
name of our beauteous guest, to learn whose 
dvlcet voice has enraptured my fancy?” 

“I don’t understand,” said Florence, bluntly ; 
* you can’t be Aunt Janet's son ?” 

** Indeed I am,”—then, as the truth dawned 
on him, “and you must be the little cousin we 
are expecting to-day ?”’ 

*“T am Florence Warburton.” 

Before she understood his object he was 
elose beside her. _ 

‘* Cousins are like sisters, you know,” said 
Tony, insinuatingly. ‘ You’re a pretty little 
thing—give mea kiss to show you’re glad to 
see me.”’ 

His lips were near hers—she conld feel his 
dot breath on her cheeks, Burning with indig- 

vation the girl brooght her fair white hand 
jJown upon the ears of John Warburton Fox 
with all the force she could muster. 

‘* How dare you!” she cried; “how dared 
you insult me!”’ 

“Iasult you, indeed!" cried Tony, fiercely. 











‘I was only giving you an affectionate wel- 
come, you little vixen.”’ 

‘«What is the meaning of this conduct, Miss 
Warburton? Mr. Fox and I shall indeed 
regret our charity if this is how you reward 
us!” 


In the doorway stood Mrs. Fox. She had 
retarned from the flower-show and reached 
the drawing-room in time to hear Florence's 

assionate protest, and to see her raise her 

and against Tony. Fury fairly beamed in 

Mrs. Fox’s ferret-like eyes. She literally 
hissed ont the words as she repeated her 
question, 

“ What do you mean by it, eh, miss? A 
nice way you must have been brought up if 
you can't be left alone ten minutes without try- 
ing to inveigle the heir of an honourable 
family. I am ashamed of you! Go to your 
own room at once! ’’ 

The greater part of this speech was Greek 
to Florence Warbarton. One part only did 
she understand—the permission to retire, and 
that she obeyed at once, leaving Tony still rab- 
bing his injured memb-r, and his mother 
almost speechless from in lignation. 





. CHAPTER II. 


SomewnerRE in the heart of London, within 
half-an-hour’s walk of the most fashionable 
regions, there lies a vast district which has 
never been properly explored—and probably 
never will be—where it is an almost unheard- 
of thing for any one house to be tenanted by 
less than three or four families, and where one 
room is considered quite sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes, 

All classes, all grades are represented in the 
district I speak of. It has not the squalid 
— of the East-end; but it has even more 
pitiable distress, for the great feature of the 
locality is keeping aloof. 

Lawyer's clerks, ballet-dancers, cheap educa- 
tional drudges, lone. widows, the failures of 
every walk of life find a refage here. Those 
who were rich once—those who never expected 
to be poor come and find a shelter secura, that; 
so long as their rent is paid, no questions will 
be asked, and no one come to trouble their 
solitude. 

Sach a place was Caroline-street, one of the 
numerous offshoots of the district we have 
named. It may have been called after the 
unlucky consort of George IV., it may have 
been called after a sweetheart of the builder. 
It had been new and imposing once; it was 
old and respectable now. 

You might have wandered down Caroline- 
street at any hour of the day or night and no 
harm would have happened to you; but you 
might have known every inhabitant of the 
dingy thoroughfare and not have been able to 
proves one who at some time past or present 

ad not known the grip of hunger. 

No. 45 was about the middle of the street— 
a house remarkable for its dingy choc late 
colour, and an extreme scarcity of cartains; 
yet the rooms were large and lofty, and you 
might have driven a hearse-and-six up the 
staircase had such been your royal will and 
pleasure. 

No. 45 had many inhabitants, but our busi- 
ness is exclusively with the third floor back, 
which was let to a woman of the name of 
Daw. History had never revealed whether 
she was married or single—wife, maid, or 
widow; she had been a lady once, that was 
an accepted fact in Caroline- street. She 
was an honest soul, who never refused 
a kindness or did anyone an ill-turn, that 
was another; but how she came fo sink to her 
present condition—in what peculiar form 
trouble had come to her—these were questions 
Caroline-street felt powerless to answer. 

She sat at her rickety table° one bright 
summer afternoon, aioe busily at he 
ceaseless stitching. Miss Daw was a machinist 
by calling, a slender, ‘fragile-looking woman, 
with the remains of great beauty, and the un- 
mistakable stamp of refinement on her facs. 
In looking up from her work hsr eyes fell upon 





aa old news t,in which the material en+; 
trasted to her had been wrapped; those) 
wandering eyes rested for a moment upon the: 
column of the Zimes. ‘ . , 

Only a mowent; but it changed her whole 
life and the current jof this storys With one 
passionate cry the woman hed her work: 
away from her, buried her face in her hands 
and burst into a fit of sobbing—all the more 
bitter because it was s> quiet and voiceless,’ 
that it had all the silence of despair. 

. * Dead!’ she moaned, as she grew calmer— 
“dead! Oh, my darling, it can’t be. After: 
waiting and hoping, after living on through ‘all: 
this misery = for the chance of secing your: 
face again, it can’t be that you're gone!"* ~ 

her eyes sought the paper, and again 
the much-loved name stood forth im cruel: 
distinctness among the long list of the de- 
parted. The woman dropped the paper with 
a bitter cry. 

“A curse upon the woman whose lies parted 
us !—a curse upon the pride which ae me 
from justifying myself while he could have 
heard me! Oh, my darling ! "—and she 
stretched forth ber hand, a3 though ap ng 
to some human creature listening Oh, ‘my’ 
darling, at last you know the trath! You're 
beyond the shadows now, my darling, and | 
you know your Doris loved joa as her own 
lifel’"> * ; 

It was long before she gtew quite calm, lung 

re she could see clearly to go on with the 
work which formed her only means of living, , 
but at last she managed it She worked ‘her 
machine. as fast as usaal, ehe go throngh her 
usual amount of work ; only, though there was 
nothing t> show it, mothing to tell it; she was 
a changed woman. She had got up that 
morning with a hope at her heart, living in 
faith, she went to bed with a biavk despair. 
But sleep, the comfort of the rorrowfal, took 
the poor outcast under her own protection; 
her weary head had no sooner touched the 
pillow than she had forg»ttenall her weariness, 
all her woes—ay, even the cruel blow dealt 
her by fate that very day. 

She fell as'sep, and dreamed she was far 
away from Caroline-street—far away from the 
sordid struggle for daily breid. She saw her- 
self in a beautiful foreign country, dressed in 
silks and laces such as she had been wont to 
wear so long ago, and the one she best loved 
stood at her side, with a fair young girl on his 
arm. . 
**T leave her to you, Doris,” said the? voice 
she knew so well ; “ you'll gaard our child and 
bring her to me later on.” 

The day had dawned when Miss Daw woke 
from ber dream, the sun was shining into the’ 
miserable room ; it touched the woman's check 
with a faint colour, it gave a g lden radiance 
to the faded hair; and, still more, Heayen’s 
sunshine gave another hope to the ‘troubled 
heart—-gave a new incentive to live on. 

“T shall see him some day,” thought Doris 
as she dressed herself,—'‘some day, when no’ 
clouds can separate us; and, for the rest, it’s 
like a message from the’grave. I'll go and 
try, I’ve been there often and seen her face, 
but I never dared to speak to her before. © It 
seemed like casting a shadow over her young 
aa: but now he's told me it’s different, an 

7 go.” ’ k 

It was September, the loveliest of ‘sumier’ 
months when bright and warm—and this was‘ 
an ideal September, when the = had all 
the warmth and gladness of July. bh 
that weary morniog Miss Daw worked y 
redoubled speed ; she hardly paused for dinner, 
but ate her slice of bread-and-dripping be- 
tween the exigencies of the machine; then, at 
three o’clock, she stopped, folded away her 
work, and prepared to goout. =~ 

‘She ‘tied on a Shabby black bonnet; ske 
S eryriee a ras'y A ea ~ —- — for’ her’ 

t there was nothing revolting in her poverty; 
her dress was worn and Sn rebtbece: ‘but 
there were no holes in it ; her collar was white’ 
and spotless as soap could make'it; ‘her 
complexion was clear and delicate—fragile 


from hard work and closé confineméné, ‘bi 
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net eager) by dissipation cr coarse from 
rin, y 

She locked the door of her room, put the 
key in her pocket, and started.. 

Miss Daw’s usual walks were to the City, 
whence she fetched her work and whither she 
carried bask when completed, but this after- 
noon she turned in quite a different direction. 
She walked on and on until the narrow streets 
and courts were left behind, and she stood in 
the broad, handsome thoroughfare we know 
as Piccadilly,. London was well-nigh empty, 
anne mee no hindrances to her walk—no 
crowds of carriages, no gatherings of le— 
she walked on and on until her Pe i 
sank under her, and each step she took grew 
slower. 

“ This will never do,” murmured the poor 
creature, ‘‘I shall be toolate. I must make 
haste. I am doing his will—that ought to 
eheer me on.” 

And so, redoubling her efforts, banishing all 
thought of pain and weariness, the tired, 
patient, world-tossed wanderer walked on—on 
and on, withont stopping until she reached the 
old Court saburb of Kensington. 


(To be continued.) 








MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 


——:0: —— 
CHAPTER I. 
RUTH’S CAPRICE. 


Yr is a dull, misty day in October, and 
Rath Wrayford is seated upon the white fur 
hearth-rug in the pink drawing-room of Wray- 
ford Hall, gazing pe ver! at the glowing 
coals burning redly in the polished grate, 

Her attitude is not graceful, for she is nurs- 
ing her knees, and thereby showing a good bit 
of ankle, in addition to a pair of very pretty 
feet, and she does not hear the door. open, 
neither does she change her position until a 
servant says,— 

“I thought Miss Wrayford and Miss Ruth 
were here, sir.’’ 

“And here I am,’{eaid the girl, quietly, 
“ What is it, Brown?” 

“Mr. Sidney Stanhope!’ announced the 
servant, and a young man, who was very little 
above the middle height, walked into the room, 
and looked with undisgaised surprise at the 
figure on the hearth-rug. 

A more neryous girl than Ruth Wrayford, 
or one less wilful and capricious than she, 
would have blushed and scrambled to her feet; 
and even Ruth herself might possibly have 
done this if she had not resented the arrival 
of the visitor. 

“Take Mr, Stanhope into the library and 
tell my aunt that he is there,” was the order 
which she gave, without the least seeming dis- 
composure ; and as she did not turn her face 
towards the new comer, bit still kept her eyes 
fixed on the fire, there was nothing for the 
servant to do but obey her, and no other 
course was left to Mr. Stanhope but to follow 
him without uttering a word: 

When the door was closed after them, and 
she thought they were well on their way to the 
fibrary, Rath sprang to her feet, looked at her- 
self in a glass, and, feeling angry at the sight 
of her own flushed face, gave her shoulders an 
impatient little shake, then walked slowly up 
to her own bedroom. . . 

Here, safe from intrusion, she threw herself 
into a chair, and began to think of what she 
had done, 

‘* He can’t imagine that I expect bim to fall 
in love with me after the’'way in which I re- 
ceived him !” she mused, with a satisfied smile ; 
“but, at the same time, I might have been 
civil to him in my own house. I never thought 


of that; however, it can’t be helped. Perbaps 
he will go away without trying to see me again. 
I almost wish he would, for I have quite made 
up my mind not to like him.” 

Then she waited and listened, expecting a 
servant with a request from her aunt that she 
would come to her; but no servant came, 











neither did Miss Wrayford make her appear- 
ance, and the self-willed beauty was left to her 
own devices. 

This was provoking, because her resources 
were nof many. Moreover, her room felt 
chilly after leaving the glowing fire, and the 
daylight was fading fast, so that she could not 


have seen to read evenif she had been disposed | h 


to try. 

There are few things more irritating than 
being left to yourself when you know that you 
have done something calculated to excite in- 
dignation in the minds of those with whom 
you live; and Ruth Wrayford, after spendiog 
an hour in solitude, began to think herself an 
ill-used person, and at length determined that 
she would not put up with this kind of thing 
any longer. 

She had lighted the candles some time pre- 
viously, and on looking at her watch she saw 
that it was nearly five o’clock, the hour at 
which tea would be taken into the drawing- 
room, 

“TI thought I was thirsty,”’ she said, with a 
yawn, ‘“‘and I certainly am cold. I shall go 
down and have my tea, whether Mr, Stanhope 
is there or not. But what a fright I look in 
this gown! If it wasn’t that aunt would think 
I had dressed myself on purpose to win his 
admiration, I’d put on something more becom- 
in » 

he looked at her own reflection in the glass, 
and she turned up her impertinentjlittle nose 
at the blue serge dress, which was, as she de- 
clared, plain enough to have suited {a house- 
maid ; but pride and perversity prevented her 
from changing it, though vanity and a secret 
and unavowed desire to make a conquest of the 
man she affected to avoid made her take out 
from her jewel-case a very handsomejset of'coral, 
consisting of necklet, earrings, and bracelet, 
which she proceeded to fasten on with evident 
satisfaction. 

Then she brushed back her dark, golden- 
brown hair, and giving the curls which fringed 
her forehead a little shake, she felt on very 

ood terms with berrelf, and went back to the 
rawing-room which she had vacated so 
hastily. 

Nothing was changed, except that the lamps 
were lighted, and a small tea-table was drawn 
near the fire, by the side of which her aunt 
was seated. 

‘*I was just going to send to tell you tea 
was ready,” said Miss Wrayford, looking up 
from magazine she was reading ‘ Have you 
been asleep?” 

‘“No,” replied Ruth, with a rapid glance 
round the room. ‘‘I haven’t been asleep, 
though this place is dull enough to make one 
go to sleep altogether.” 

‘TI don’t find it so,” responded Miss Wray- 
ford, with a quiet smile; “and I have seen 
more gaiety in my time than you are likely to 
see if you live twice as long; but unless you 
have resources in yourself, you will feel dull 
wherever you are.” 

*¢ Goodness, Aunt Dora, you talk as though 
you were ninety!” exclaimed Rutb, im- 
patiently, ‘I do wonder yon give yourself the 
airs of an old woman, when you are scarcely 
middle-aged. I saw Mr. Bridgnorth, the 
rector, quite stare at you the other day, when 
you talked as though you had had all the en- 
joyment out of life that you were ever likely to 
get—and well he might do so! ” 

“T think he would have much more cause for 
staring if I gave myself the airs and graces of 
a young girl,” replied the elder lady, quietly, 
as she handed her niece a cup of tea; “ but 
how pretty that coral looks, it suits you 
admirably !”’ 

“Yes,” assented Ruth; and she blushed 
because she knew her aunt would guess why 
she had put it on, and she felt a little vexed 
that she had adorned herself thus in vain. 

But she would not ask what had become of 
the young man, whom she had been given to 
understand would be a desirable husband for 
her. 
She was conscious of having behaved rudely, 
and she was a little sorry for her conduct, 





because she would have liked to know what 
kind of man this Mr. Sidney Stanhope was, 
and curiosity was a strong element in the 
spoilt girl’s character ; but to ask any question 
about this individual would have been to give 
her aunt an opportunity of expressing her 
strong disapprobation of the way in which be 
ad been received, and past experience had 
made Rath careful to avoid the chance of 
rebuke, 

So here she gat, sipping,her tea and eating 
cake aud muffins enough to make late dinner 
quite an unnecessary meal; while Miss Wray- 
ford read her magazine and drank her tea in 
happy contentment, quite undisturbed by the 
half-suppressed restlessness of her troublesome 
niece, 

“This is awfol!” atlength Ruth exclaimed, 
moving her chair from the table ; ‘‘ you haven’t 
spoken a word to me since you poured out my 
first cup of tea, and you know I hate to eit 
silent!” 

‘*Then, my dear, why don’t you talk?” 
asked her relative, with a proyoking smile ; 
‘or why don’t you take a bock and read as I 
do? It is much more interesting than trying 
to make conversation.” 

And Miss Wrayford became again atsorbed 
in her magazine, while Ruth tried to amuse 
herself by teasing Dot, her aunt’s tiny terrier. 

But Dot was sleepy and disinclined for a 
romp, and when she found that peace was 
denied her she became snappish, and showed 
her teeth ina manner which clearly intimated 
that she conld use them, and probably would 
do so to good purpose if not left alone. 

At length the snapping and snarling became 
£0 annoying fthat Miss Wrayford locked up 
from her book, and exclaimed, impatiently,— 

“Really, Rath, I wich you weuld look for 
something to do, instead of making your- 
self a nuisance to everybody who comes near 
ycu; leave the dog alone! Here Dot, let us 
see if we can’t find one quiet nook in 
this big house, we shall neither of us be 
sorry when we can get out of it; and so say- 
ing,she gathered up her hookand some coloured 
wool with which she was making a warm rug, 
and followed by her four-footed pet walked out 
of the room. 

Ruth laughed, for it was not the first time 
that a scene like this had occurred, bat when 
she was left alone she could not help be wailing 
her own unhappy lot. 

It’s a wretched thing for a girl not to have 
father or mother, sistersor brothers!’’ she 
moaned, fretfully. ‘ HereI am, quite alonein the 
world, except for Aunt Dora and Uncle Ralph, 
whom my father appointed my guardians, 
and they are as bad as no relations at all; for 
aunty is always nursing ber dogs or reading 
her books, and uncle spends most of his time 
when in my company in telling me what is due 
to my position. I am sick of my position, and 
if Arthur Ransom dces ‘ask me to marry him 
I’m not at all sure that I won’t do it.” 

The bare possibility of such a contingency 
conjured up so many pictures in her miné, 
that her restlessness disappeared, and she 
seated herself in her auint’s low chair, took up 
one of the books which that {lady had left 
behind, and, opening it at random, clasped her 
hands upon the open page, and then gave 
herself up to her favourite occupation of trying 
to read the future in the fire, 

Her back was towards the door, and she sat 
80 quietly that her uncle, Ralph Conniston, 
might be excused for mistaking her for the 
moment for her aunt, for he came into the 
room in something like a temper, as he said, 
angrily,— 

“I do wish, Dora, that you would teach Ruth 
to behave with common decency. If she were 
ayear or two younger I would send her to a 
good, strict school, and even as it is——"” 

He stopped, for Ruth was looking at him 
with a half.amused, half-indignant expression 
of countenance. 

“ As it is I should probably run away before 
I had been in the school four-and-twenty hours. 
But what have I done now, uncle?” 

“ What have you done now!” he repeated, 
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in a tone to which no words of,mine can do 
justice, ‘You have bebaved as I hope no 
daughter of mine will ever behave,” 

** As you are not married yet, uncle, it will 
be a good many years before any nam age Bey of 
yours is likely 10 follow my bad example. 
ever it may be,”’ she replied, pertly, os drys to 
what are you alluding ? Is ig my BE. of 
Mr. Stanhope this afternoon that makes you 
60 angry?” 

“ Reception, do you call it? ’ asked her unele, 
irovically. 

“Well, no. Iam afraid my fault wasin not 
receiving him ; but the fact is, uncle, I was sit- 
ing on the rug in my favourite position, as 
though I were playing at hunt the Bs meweage Tha 
that stupid Brown announced Mr. oth a 
without any warning, and I had a sudden fee!- 
ing that 1 should flounder >on all.fours if I 
attempted to spring to my fees, so.I did not 
tarn round, but toldthem togo tothe library.” 

‘Even then you might have followed them 
to the library, and have made some sort of 
apology,” said Mr. Conniston, severely, 

“Yes, I knéw I might have done so0,,.and 
perhaps I ought to have done so, butI did nat,” 
was the half-langhing, half-apologetic reply, 
‘* The fact is I could not help thinking of what 
you said about Mr, Stanhope the other day, 
and I felt awkward, and—and——”’ 

‘Oh, you needn't apologize, and you may 
set your mind at rest with regard to Siduey 
Stanhope. He will never trouble you with his 
attentions ; he wonld as soon think of going to 
the wigwam ofa red Indian as of coming to 
heey: ford Hall for a wife, and small blame to 

im 

So saying Mr. Conniston closed the door, and 
went off to seek Dora Wrayford, who had, with 
himself, been left joint guardians of their by- 
no-means tractable nicce, 

‘* What a grumpy old bachelor uucle Ralph 
has become,” muttered Ruth, kicking the has- 

sock with her pretty feet, and addressing her 
friend the fire. “He grows worse aud worse 
every day, Idowish some old framp would 
marry bim and worry him back to his senses, 
The idea of making such a fass about trifle. 
Tam gure if Mr. Stanhope likes to be offended 
he is welcome, nobody carer.” 

She did care, however, and she felt bitterly 
mortified when she recalled her uncle’s con- 
temptuous tone, for she knew that she had been 
rade to a stranger, and to be rude in her own 
house was & high crime and misdemeanour ac- 
cording to the code in which she had been 
brought-up. 

Nothing could be more dull than was the rest 
of that day to tho impatient and high-spirited 
girl, for she and-her aunt dined in state and 
almost in silence; and when Ruth inquired why 
her unele Relph had not stayed to dinner, Miss 
Wrayford replied briefly that he was too muel, 
annoyed to do so, 

The remainder of the evening that wasspent 
in the drawing-room. was still more dall,. for 
one lady read her book in dignified silenge, 
while the other, smarting under the conseigus- 
ness of having done a very foolish. thing; 
fidgeted about tie room, turned over albums 
with only # casual glance at their contents; 
opened portfolios, ani spread the drawings and: 
engravings over the tables, played snatches of 
tunes.on the piano, and savg odd verses-of: 
= none of which she was patient enough te: 
finis 


Miss Wrayford, seeming so indifferent,. yot 
feeling this restless worry so keenly, bore with. 
it as long as she could, but. at. last. even.she 


could put up with no-M0Te, and she rose to her | press 


feet, said ‘ Good-night,” and was leaving the 
room, when Rath asked, daringly, 
‘Was Mr. Stanhope very much annoyed 
with, me to-day, aunt?” 
‘*He didn’t say so; but.I can see: that you 
are » aunoyed with yourself, and-rightly so.” 
Tam nothing ofthe kind,” was the 


a reply. “Uncle had no business to talk 


about fiading a suitable hasband for me, It 
was quite-enough to make me rude to anyone 
of whom he approved,”’ 

“Lam sorry you think:so, ba$.neither he 





nor I will attempt to influence you upon that 
subject in futare; and if you choose to marry. 
Sun Ledenaieatlocaersioae 
uences, r) now 

able to understand what acme of those conse- 


uences will be.” 
And. Miss Wrayford, as. she ihus finished 
to her. own room, for.the 


speaking, went. 
night. 

“Which means that I wnt Arthur 
Ransom if I like,” mased R turning round 
on the musioe-stool, ‘‘It’s very kind of aunt 
and uncle to desert: me in this fashion after 
having. promised my father on his deathbed 
that they would take care of me as. though : 
were their own child; and..now, because I 
didn’t turn round to speak to a man when -he 
came into the room, aunt says I may.marry & 
sweep. Batl shan’t.do anything of the kind 
to please her ;.and, just for ,onee in my life, I 
mean to have my own way.” 

The general opinien in the establishment 
was thet] Miss Ruth always had. her own way; 
Oe h there was sometimes a certain amount 

ectionate opposition to.it, Now all.op- 

ition was to be withdrawn, and \the.youvg 

ady was) given to understand that her rela- 

denn were. disappointed in her, and,.were 

thoroughly weary of her whims end caprices; 

and henceforth they would take or nO 
interest in her proceedings. 

Bat this was a-kind of freedom »which Miss 
Ruth did not. aé alllike. Rebellion .coasesto 
be rebellion when there are no laws te over- 
step and no one to defy, and Arthur Ransom, 
who was little better than an adventurer, had 
lost. most of his. attraction for her when to 
meet and speak to him ceased to be forbidden. 


OHAPTER II, 
HOW THEY MET AGAIN, 


Tue. weather had: undergone a swift and 
sudden change ; the mercury had gone down to 
freezing, point, "and.the sun shone. with that 
cold brillianoy peculiar to a frosty day. 

‘*T am going for a long walk,” exclaimed 
Rath, as She roze from the breakfast. table. 
“T feel. as though my veins were filled with 
electricity,’ 

“ Then you willexcuse me.from accompany- 
ing you?” said her aunt, with a smile. ‘‘If 
you have more electricity i in you,than usual I 
shall never be able to keep: pace with you.” 

“No, I don’t think. you will,” was the 
answer. ‘I'll take some of the dogs with me, 
tbe run will do them good,” and so saying 
Rath went to put on her walking 

She did not seem to be too warmly clad 
when she again made her appearance ;.and the 
blue cloth dress, though becoming , was 
thin and insufficient for so cold a morning. 

Misa: Wrayford quietly said so, adding that 
a sealskin. was the proper thing to wear on 
such a day; but her niece laughed, as she re- 
plied that oh should keep herself. warm with 
walking ; then she went off to the. stables. to 
call the dogs te.go with her, a summons. they 
were by no.means loth to. obey, 
iy! node ® Aout noisy party as they went 
windows ‘ivex:bank withim view of the 


og om as 


Sidney Stanhope, for, besides the property; 

which there will now be a dispute over, he 

— the kind of man-to fascinate and manage 
but regrets.are useless,, He-will marry 

edith Moalton, and Ruth—perhaps Rath will 

become an. old maid like: myself.” 

She smiled. at-this last. idem for she knew 
quite well that it was her own fault she. had 
remsined single so long ; and she likewise felt 
pretty certain that if she lived much ay 
she would. be prevailed upom to change. her 
name, 


“tn ering bar bands mona 
The 





Meanwhile, careless of everything but 
slang.the bauk of time river; ull eae 
y 
branched off woods, leaving the 
stream to ’ 


marshy tor the comtry about W Westwich 
is damp deed and few people would live in 
this part of the world from choice: 

The dregs and’ thither, 
their down after 


alittle tired, however,-so ae on the 
lower steps of a pe and looked approvingly 
ata large pond, the surface-of whieb; despitd 
ys wae ot was covered with a thin coating 


“ We sball have some prime soon re 
quite shh ‘ te how keen 8. 
Itisn’t wise tosit down after 


; besides; I ant I betore Teac hungry, 
~ I be more hangey sti 
ome,”’ 
Then she rose to. her fee and was about to 


call her dogs, when an ill- ooking man, whose 
close proximity a sudden start, said 
in a whining tone,— 

“ Give a poor follow atrifle, lady, I’m down- 


: right hungry I am, and:there ain . no work to 


oooh sean : -to beggars, but th 
uth rarely gavé- ut there was 
something in this»man'’s tome:that frightened 
her, and she,thrust. her hand intoher pocket 
and found that it was empty. 

“T oan't. give you anything, ” she replied, “ E 
have left my purae at 

This was evidently. true, but the man still 
continued bis -whime,  gloser. to..her 
meanwhile, and she — 

“I tell you I have no money with me. I 
can’t give you what I haven’t got!” . 


_* That watch of yours w ark or 
dinner, lady,” relsted the anaes with a light 
in his eyes adook on his, face that there 


wT ‘sbonld: thin, is -woald/’ she replied, 
Mi it wi 7 re 
angrily; thes she pel ihembletlodo headin and 


pred ago, Le toy from ber band, cutting 
her face in.so doing, and had made a snatch at 
her watch,. 

. “ Hold your tongue !” he growled, with ap 
oath; ‘orl. do pal aot bay 

Instead, of obe im she pare to the 
for ele and aye came. rushing 

rescue, snap) 

ruffian’s legs; Wee, Shite Have ee reseliih mastiff, 
sprang at his throat. 

It was the man’s turn, to defend himaelf 
now ;, but he was..a pad powerfal. fellow, 
and was armed short thick 
with which he dealk blows righé and 


his canine. assailants. 
**Call a off!” he ee “ o¢ 
i wll be the worse for them and for you: 
BubRauth, instead of d ops og sperwne iain 
sprang upon the tep.of. the and. 
anxiously about her. Fora sesond or twoshe 
d. in vain; then she saw aman in the 
Thanos to whom.she called : » Waving 


Powe ett ebay, Sick ato 


meet him. 


“A hon, sttaelad, rs tolen my 
cried, ‘a8 a the mao, w who was 6 oy, 4 gene 
man " approached he: r, “ What shall I do 

Li stranger. clubbed called. to 
his own saent ih sore can help 
ee ae Tal rar 


Pe all of 1” shouted the man, in 
aes: of you, dst want it. to murder 


_ There seemed ao oo eer real.cause for his 
Lapse yoy Se | 


| Hea edges borg Sees 
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saw another man upon jthe spot, and he, began 
in #. whining tone to complain. that the dogs 
had flown, at him witnout provocation, and he 
‘‘ never meant no.barm.” 

__“t My bleeding face and my watch there look 
like not meaning any harm; don’t they?” said 
Roath, indignantéy, as she pointed to the: watch 
that was lyingou the ground,,and tock a hand- 
kerchief to staunch the blood that trickled 
from-her own seratehed face, 

“‘’Twaan't methat did.that,” said the man, 
with unblishing effrontery ; “it. wasjthem there 
dogee You just see what they’ve done to me!”’ 
and he pointed to. his. torn clothes, and to.one 
or two ugly bites:which clearly showed thaths 
had not,come.off unscathed. 

The gentleman who had ‘so. timely come to 


the rescue, picked ‘up. the wateh, and: handed 


it to Rath, while he asked,— : 

“ What are weto do with thia fellow?” 

“I should like to. give him in eharge-of the 
police,” was the immediate reply. 

‘So should, I. Unfortunately there are no 
police at hand;,but.I think that. the dogs and 
I together can protect you until yom cememear 
your own house, and we-can 
of what has happened to a policeman if we 
meetone;"’ and, turning to the tramp; he said, 
‘' If. jou value your liberty you will make your- 
self scarce-in thid neighbourhood,” then he 
turned to accompany Ruth.on her way, 

The. girl. thanket him, and frankly ac- 
cepted the protection of his company, and she 
told- him how the man had attacked her, and 
graphically. described the fright she was in. 

‘*ButI must not take you far out of your 
way,” sie said, at length; ‘for I have still a 
long distence.to go.” 

“ My:timeis my own,’ he-replied,: courte- 
ously; ‘and I think I had better seo'you to 
your own home, Where doyou live'?”’ 

“On the outskirte-of Westwich!” 

“ Then it will not be.ont of my way, for I 
am myselfistaying in' the town,’ he replied ; 
but he: did not volunteer any information 
about himself, neither: did she tell: him who 
she was; for-she felt sure that-he must know 
hér; though she-bad never seen him before. 

“ Bverybody in Westwich knows me,’ 
she thought, with pardonable conceit, so she 
talked about her dogs and the weather, said’ 
she hoped there would: be a hard frost so that 
they could have: some skating; and remarked 
that she would te very glad when Obristmas 
had comé and gone, beeanse there would be 
sure to be some nite parties when the new 
year had set in. 

More than once:as she thus ratiled'on with 
her girlish: chatter Ruth glanced at her'com- 
panion, and thought what a remarkably hand- 
some man he was—rathera severe type of 
masculine beauty; perhaps, but at the same 
time particularly uncommon, and she 
wondered: who he could: be, and whether he 
was a resident in this part of the-world. 

She could nétask who he was,and he volun- 
teered nothing about himself; indecd, as she 


afterwards remembered, he took:no:paits to | & 


make himself agreeable, but treated her just 

as he might have treated any other woman to 

whom he had been able to render some. slight! 

service, 

wild quldb-yraattaahersstndshioy pete 
if byrmntu sent, thi 

af the meeting of senmmehadenitblectchried 

to the path that went bythe river.. 

“Is thisstbe roadbyotowduald take: if. you 
were alone?” she: asked, indicating: the 
direction iniwhieh her own course lay. 

“ °,” he replied... 

‘4 "Dhem :L won't trouble you to'come any 
further with: mé)? she: saiil eagerly... “I am 
quite safe: here, everybody knows: me, and’I 
am aay very much obligedito:you for coming 
80 far.” f 

Sheowas quite sincere in what she said; she 
did: not: want to tax his good nature, but he 
feneied she ‘wanted to: get rid of:‘him; and he 

» but coldly, that she had: 


hie Modipneens bi to:thank him, and lifting. 
his ante 
The: dogs looked: wistfally after: him as 


give information | h 





though’ sorry to lose such a safe companion, 
and Hero. seemed inclined tofollow him; but 
Rath called the animal after her, then walked 
on sharply towards her owm home, for she 
was feeling hurt and vexed without exactly 
knowing why. 

“I hope I didn’t offend him,” she thought. 
‘Tm sure I didn’t'mean to doso; but I always 
seem to say things in the wrong way, or ‘to do 
the wrong thing at the worst! possible time. 
I wanted to find out his’ name and to give 
him an excuse for calling, if he felt inclined 
to dozo, I-wonder what made him take him- 
self off in such a hurry; I quite expected he 
would say it was no trouble to goanywhere 
with me, He might have said so, Iam sure; 
and even if it wasn’t true, it would have beex 
pleasant to have heard it,” 

So ran her thoughts until ske:had entered 
her own gates, and then telling a servant to 
look! after the dogs, she at once joined her 
aunt, who had been somewhat auxiously ex- 
pectizg her. 

“ What is the matter with your.face ?” was 
the first question: her relative addressed to 


er. 
Ruth replied by describing’ her adventure. 
‘Dear me, we must give information about 
it-to the police; such a ruffiam ought not to be 
at large,’ said Mids Wrayford, with energy. 
‘* And who ‘was the person whoo fortunately 
came: to your:rescue? Your uncle must call 
upon and thank him.’ 

Bat Rath was obliged to confess her 
ignorance on the point: The stranger had 
not. volunteered his name; and’she had not 
asked it; she described him minutely, how- 
ever, and Ker aunt said quickly, — 

“The only perron whom I know that in 
the leas approaches’ your description is Mr. 
Sidney Stanhope, but: it is mot at all likely 
that itwas he.” 

‘* Mr. Stanhope |” ejaculated Rath. “Is he 
at all like the gentleman I have described?” 

‘“* Yes, something lke it; butloncheon is 
ready. and I ami hungry, if you are not: I 
suppose your watch isiquite spoili?”’ 

‘+I don’t‘ know; it has stopped,” replied the 
girl, absently, as she‘handed her watch to her 
relative to examine, 

She was thinkicg Low mortifying it would 
be if her nesv acquaintanes should prove to 
be the man to whom she had been so ex: 
ceedingly tude, 

Her aunt purposely avoited talking about 
Mr. Stanhope, and when she tried to find out 
what he had said after being sent away from 
the drawing-room so uneeremoniously, she 
was answered so curtly that:she was re- 
luctantly obliged to drop the subject, 

For the next few days she was kept a 
risoner ‘in the house the rain, which fell 
neéssantly; but then the weather changed 
again, The wind blew from the north-east, a 
tharp frost froze the springs, and covered 
rivet avd lake with @ coat of ice which coon 
beeame thick: enough to be» quite safe for 


kating. 
“NowlI shall have some fun!” exclaimed 
Rath, excitedly; when she heard that the: ice 


on. the Barr Pool-was safe, “‘ Now I shall have’ 


a glerions day, forif- there isone thing more 
than’ another that I delight init is skating.” 
Her aunt’ smiled, and half ‘envied the girl 
her, capacity for -keen:.enjoyment, for it 
seemed ‘to the middle-aged'woman as though 
nothing under the sun: could so’ excite her 


with: joyful anticipation as did this prospect: 


of @ few hours’ skating affecé her youthful 


niece, 

But! she forgot that the capacity for suffering 
in-her niece was likewise: far groater than her 
own, and that comparative trifies which 
wounded: her self-esteem would reduce: Ruth 
to @ condition of abject: misery painful to 


Co. late. 

Qn. bat —— our pens —— 
the very! est.of spirits as'they drove to 
Burr Pool, and though the sir was bitterly cold 
he cheeks-glowéd with the hueof ‘health. 

She was very prettily dressed, too, her: cos- 
tume of brown velvet, trimmed with rich fur 











being: just: relieved at the throat bya tie of 
pale blae, while some small feathers of the 
same‘colour appeared among the trimming of 
her brown bat; 

On arriving at the edge of the pool they 
alighted, and were greeted by several friexds 
who had come either to take part in the 
sport, or, like Miss Wrayford, to leok on 
from.a safe point of observation. 

_ Ruth was soon on the ice skimming alorg 
like'a bird, moving without the least appa- 
rent effort, ber hauds wrapped cosily in her 
moff, and looking as though the ice were her 
nataral home. 

She could not be here long withont being ob- 
served,’ and many were the envious and 
admiring glances which followed her in her 
erratic. course over the ice, but she was «ll 
unconscious of it. 

The mere pleasure of existence was grext 
enough under present conditions to drive 
from her mind ior the time all thoughts of 
vanity. 

Suddenly in her swift course she came in 
collision with a gentleman whose head was 
turned one way while he was going anotker, 
and but for clutching bold of each other and 
goirg afew yaids together the couple must have 
fallen, 

These few yards brought them close to the 
bank just at the spot where Miss Wrayford 
was standing, end she exclaimed anxiously,— 

‘*You. narrowly escsped a fall, Ruth, and 
you, Mr. Stanhope, were not looking which 
Way you were going.’ 

‘Mr. Stanhope!” repeated Ruth, and look- 
ing at the individual in question she saw 
that it. was tho sume who had so oppor: 
tunely come: to her rescue when’ attackea by 
the tramp. 

Before she could speak, however, he had 
lifted his bat, and hastily seying,— 

“Yes, I beg your pardon,” went off as 
swiftly as bis skates would take:bim. 

“ He is quite offended with me,’ said Ruth, 
followizg him with ber eyes; ‘‘and it was he 
who saved me from that horrid man the otier 
day. What em I todo?” 

* Of course be is offended,’’ was the severe 
reply. ‘“ Your conduct was utterly unpsrdon- 
able and most unladylike,” 

So saying Miss Wrayford turned away, 
leaving her niece to chew the bitter oud cf 
reflection at her leisure. 

Rath was a creature of impulse; she had 
done one foolish thing by acting on the sper 
of the moment, and now she did auother 
which was calculated to bring her far 
greater amount of mortification. % 

Withont saying a word of her intention she 
skated after Stanhope, but the surface of ihe 
pool had become pretty well crowded by this 
time, and throogh having to make her way 
with some caution rhe lost sight of the ob- 
ject of ber search, and after locking atort 
for him for’a little time in vain she thought 
he must bave left the ice, 

This was provoking, becanse she had meant 
to apologise, but as be was not to be found she 
thought she would write him a little note. 

She was just returning to her aunt when she 
caught sight of her hero standing near some 
ladies; and without a moment’s hesitation 
she went straight up to him and held out 
her hand, saying,— 

“I want to apologies for my rudeness to you 


'| the otherday, Mr: Stanhope. I really did not 


think of what I was doing at the moment, and 
I hope you will forgive me.”’ 

She smiled so sweetly, and she looked £0 
frank and'so winning, that it was impossible to 
doubt her sincerity or to fail to admire her 
straightforwardness, and it was perhaps ‘be- 
cause he admired her so much that Stan- 
hope said coldly,— 

“There: was no necessity for apology, Mits. 
Wrayford. I hope you have recovered from 
the fright that tramp gave you.” 

“ Yes, thankyou,” she replied, chilled by his 

determined not to show ker 


Then, recognising the girl to whom St#n- 
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hope had been speaking, and feeling awkward 
with the consciousness that her company was 
unwelcome, she said, with more emphasis 
than she was herself aware of, — 

“ What, you here, Edith?” 

**And why should I not be here?” asked 
Miss Moulton, the hectic colour on her cheeks 
becoming of a brighter hue. 

‘‘I was only thinking of your health,” re- 
plied Ruth, apologetically. “I enjoy this 
weather immensely, but the wind is very keen 
and cold for one who is delicate like you.” 

“Thank you for your solicitude, but lam no 
more delicate than you are!” was the angry 
response. 

Rath felt that she had made another 
blunder, and she saw that her apology had 
produced but very little effect ypon Sidney 





lured her away; she loves you, but the love 
was taught by you! A man toso foully wrong 
his felow man—the bearer of an old name to 
lower it so irretrievably. Give up life; give 
up love for honour and truth ! 

“I cannot!’ cried Ciifford, aloud, starting 
up. “Thank Heaven the day has come! 
Was Christine there, in that ghastly moon- 
light?” 

He shuddered from head to foot. Then he 
began to dress hastily. Christine must never 
know the truth ; there must be this lifelong 


secret between them—this barrier always in 


| sight, 


Stanhope, for he seemed as coldly polite and as — 


unbending as ever; so to cover her retreat as 
gracefully as possible, sive said,— 

‘* You must be stronger than I if you can 
bear to stand still in this sharp wind any 
longer, and my aunt is waiting for me, so I 
must say good-bye.” 

And with a nod to Edith and her companion 
she skated to the part of the bank upon which 
she saw her relative. 

‘*Tam quite ready to go home,” she said, as 
she allowed a servant to take off her skates. 
“I suppose you have had enough of it, 
auntie?” 

“ Yes, quite enongh,’’ was the reply. 


driven homeward. 

“Has Mr. Stanhope known the Moultons 
for any length of time?” she ‘asked, as they 
rode along. ° 

“TI don’t know,” was the stadied answer; 
“but he and Edith are engaged to be married.” 

“To be married!” echoed the girl. ‘ Then 
that helps to explain.” 

She paused. The news was a shock to her, 
but womanly pride made her try to hide her 


Be it so. It need make no difference in 
their love, he argued, passion shivering to 
atoms the power of the earlier love. ; 

What aid } he owe to Albert Delmar, besides, 
that he should destroy his own happiness to 
preserve his? Had he not always been his 
rival? And he had gone too far now to draw 
back. Last night he had almost told Maddie 
he loved her ; she must know it. His honour 
was pledged. 

Bat that word made him change colour 


' though he was alone. Honour for him lay in 


a groove—such honour as remained to him. 
So ready to fall back on a plea he would have 
none of. Honour! how, in pleading its excuse, 
he trailed it deep in the dust! Honour to a 
woman and none to a man! And he called 


| that love which could sear the soul of the 
| woman he loved. 
Then they entered their carriage, and were | 


feeelings, and to her intense relief her aunt 
| at once. She spoke very little—she, usually a 


did not pursue the subject. 

Perhaps the elder woman saw the condition 
of the girl’s mind more clearly than her niece 
suspected. 

As for Ruth, she was very quiet for the rest 
of the day. If she was mortified, she hid her 


' chatterbox ! 


feelings completely; knowing full well that | 
she bad only herself to blame for the caprice | 


that had driven Sidney Stanhope from her 
door. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


Caristinz, the dearly-loved sister, whos? 
high soul would have scorned the mere thought 
of such deadly breach of faith, and lost its 
perfect belief in the man to whom the thonght 
eame! Christine, whom Pelham loved more 
truly—more nobly, than bewitching Maddie, 
of whosejreproach he stood in fear—whose trast 
he dreaded to lose—what would she say if 
she knew ? 

Through a long, hot, restless night this fear 
kept recurring. He pictured the look in the 
great grey eyes when she heard that he had 
won another man’s betrothed wife—that he 
had made chaos of another man’s life to give 
peace to his own | 

He tossed from side to side, writhing at the 
vision called up. ‘She seemed to him standing 
there in the moonlight, such scorn in the 
slender shape—such sorrowful pity on the pale 
young face. 

Turn as he would he saw her, as if the pure, 
upright soul struggled invisibly with his, But 
the prize to be given up—the love of his life— 
for intangible faith! His heart cried out 
wildly. He loved her! How could he yield 
her? She loved him! How could he see ber 
suffer as wife to a man she had never loved? 
You have tempted her, a weaker son] than 
yours, the invisible soul answered. You have 





By the time he was dressed he had argued 
himself into the belief that he owed it to 
Maddie not to draw back. Christine herself 
must think so. 

“She will never know, though,” he said, 
hastily, and went down to breakfast, 

Maddie, too, had not been frea from com- 
punction. She had slept the night through, 
however; but a pang crossed her as on her 
plate at breakfast she saw the well-known 
handwritiog and the Scottish postmark, 

She frowned and would not open the letter 


She thought of Stratharlie and 
that old-fashioned, old world Daneswood. 
How gloomy they would be! She wished she 
had asked him about that Miss Meredith. 
She dared say there was someone to flirt with 
at come What « pity he had been so 
wild! 


Then she read her letter languidly, with 
neither smile nor sparkle. 

It was characteristic of Delmar that not a 
word was said as to her promise to fix the 
date of their marriage. She had said she 
would write, and she would, without any need 
for urging. 

Some slight complaint there was as to the 
brevity of her letters, but you could have 
fancied him smiling while he made it. So 
there seemed nothing to make the girl look 
vexed, 

Mrs, Elmhurst watched her quietly. She 
saw how restless she was, but she went 
about her own duties and left the unstable 
soul to toss as it might. 

That day passed, however, without Clifford 
making his sppearance. Perhaps there was 
some design in this. After what he had said 
the girl would expect him—miss him—then 
fancy he had left for good, and torment her- 
self. All of which Maddie did. The breath- 
ing time which a stronger heart would have 
laid hold of, to know itself and regain the lost 
position, Maddie em in fretful conjectures 
as to the sort of life Albert really led; in dis- 
loyal dwelling on his hundred faults!;"in feeble 
wonderings whether she really loved him ! 

Not once did she ask if he loved her, perhaps 
because the question would have seemed 


superfluous ; not once did she think of the | ing 


matchless faith he held in her, of the just claim 
he had on her to think a little of his happi- 
ness! Further and further he went from her 


thoughts and heart, and the gap was filled up 
with the image of Pelham Clifford. 

She was pale, and listless, and anxious by 
the third day; so that when, wandering in the 
garden, she heard a click on the latch and 





looking up saw Clifford enter the garden, the 
change in her was marvellous, The blood 
rushed over her face, ber lips half opened, her 
eyes all aglow. Had Albert ever received such 
greeting as this? 
Clifford clasped her hands closely, a sort of 
fierce joy in the pressure o. .is fingers. 
sean are glad to see : e?” he asked, 


y. 

“Oh! why did you stey awa-?” the girl 
whispered, glancing up, half repio-chfully. 

Was there need of any explanation? Had 
she not surrendered the whole tion in those 
words, so sweet to one, 80 to the other? 
Into that very path where Albert Delmar had 
won her confession of love, had aftrerwards 
vowed his unalterable trust in her, this new 
lover led her. She wavered then, and would 
have hung back. 

But the strong hand drew her on.” Always 
led, always leaning, she made no further resis 
tance, and Albert’s impassioned pleading was 
forgotten, as the avowal of a love that seemed 
to her as burning, fell on her ear. 

“ After what I said,’’ Clifford began, still 
keeping his hold of her, “I have no right to 
hold back. You may blame me, call me false, 
a traitor! Icannot help it! I loved you from 
the minute I first saw you. Love such as mine 
knows, can brook no other demands, it sweeps 
all before it. So that you give me your love I 
am powerless to resist my own, and powerless 
to listen to any other pleas. Reproach me if 
you will, Maddie—do all but say your heart is 
given away—that I am too late—that the souls 
that were meant for each other must be parted 
by a cruel promise ; that I must stand by and 
see your life flung away on a man you have 
ceased to love—who will not value it asI 
ad—<i"* 

‘‘But Albert,” said the girl, struggling with 
her sobs, ‘‘he trusts me—oh! what will he 
say? And he loves me!” ; 

**Loves youl” repeated Clifford, passing 
one arm round the yielding form—“ perhaps ; 
but do you love him or me?” 

He was tempting her so, and her own heart 
was tempting - too. Had she ever loved 
Albert ?—had she felt when he asked that ques- 
tion as she felt now? Was it true that amis- 
taken promise should not part two kindred 
souls? Closer she felt his arm drawn round 
her, and she flang down and trampled on the 
souls of the two men who loved her. 

“You'!’’ she whispered, and heard no echo 
of another voice in the deep, glad tones of 
this, felt no pressure of other lips as these 
met hers in the kiss that should have blis- 
tered them. She was happy as the Maddies 
of this world can be; they have no unsatie- 
fied needs, and they see not the hands stretched 
out in direst need. Her heart was filled, no 
matter whose h She was like the 
bright bird who lives in the sun ; there are no 
shadows for him. ; 

‘© You will never repreach me?” were Clif- 
ford’s first coherent words, 

o ach you!” 

‘*Ab, Maddie! after all, only such love as 
mine can excuse me—only such as yours par- 


don me.”’ 
“ Albert, you mean?” she said, under her 
breath. “ But if I do not love him—— ”’ 


“There it ig, dearest. Your lives—both of 
them —would be fi away. Now, you find 
your true life; and he, surely, if he really laves . 
you, would not seek to hold = to’a proniise 
you no longer wish to mn pa 

“ No—no—I daresay not,” said Maddie, but 
trembled. It was very sweet all this—to love 
and be loved; but the ugly part that remained 
to be done—that only she could do! — ‘ 

“Lam so afraid of him!” she said, cling- 
to this new protector. 

“ But listen, dear; what can he, what will 
he wish todo! If he bas ary honour he will 
not try to claim a relactant bride. Omnia vincit 
amor, Maddie; and the hearts that were 
meant for each other must meet; they cannot 
be ed by an alien tie. I gtant be may, 
perbaps, consider I have wro him. Well, I 


can give the best, the istible reason— 
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yourself, Who could know you, and not yield 
to you life—and all things?” 

“Save honour!’ flashed into his. mind, as 
ifthe Christine of last night had said it, No 
such answer would ever come from these lips 
thatsmiled at bim. 

--“ You had mistaken yourself!’ said Clif- 
ford; ‘'a common enough error, but not al- 
ways: retrievable as it happily is now. He 
will see it in time; he will be glad for you to 
behappy. You would ncver have been happy 
with:him !” 

»* Ol»! no,” said Maddie, shuddering. 

»°** And I have the prior claim—the sapreme 
claim of love—so we do him no wrong. Pat 
away all fear, my Maddie!" 

““T havel” said the girl, and she looked it 
—cloudless was her face. ‘'I am sorry for 
him, or was; but it is for the best, isn’t it? 
It is kinder to him, you are quite sare?” 

** Quite sure!” 

“And you. would not say so if you were 
not} said she, confidently. ‘‘It was a mis- 
take. I don’tthink I ever loved him as——” 
|  Pinish it, Maddie!” said Clifford, half- 
dangbing as she turned her head aside. The 
next instant her brown eyes met his, with a 
look which saved the need of words. They 
paced: up and down the long walk, talking 
mostly. It is another sort of love than theirs 
that-not only needs silence, but speaks then 
more fully. It was lovers’ talk, of course, with 
nothing in it outsiders would care to hear, but 
a great deal to them. Maddie, tco, asked 
questions about her fature sister-in-Jaw, of 
whom she had already heard ; and Clifford, 
while satisfying her curiosity, did not think it 
yet necessary to tell her that Christine must 
never know of that broken engagement. 

That evening Maddie told her aunt of what 
had passed. Mrs. Elmhurst listened to her 
with a mixture of feelings. It was terribly 
awkward, and yet she was relieved. What 
would Knights Milwood: say ! but she imme- 
diately recalled that Maddie’s engagement was 
not known save to somerelatives at a distance, 
What; worst of all, what would Albert Delmar 


say ? 

Maddie knelt down before her. 

* Auntie!” said she, “ are youangry ?” 

“ Angry with you, my dearest child! ’’ said 
Mrs. Elmhurst, kissing her fondly; “ not the 
least, I never quite liked that engagement—I 
may’say now—nor Albert himself. I don’t 
think he is all he ought to be. And you were 
not suited for each other. No! I like this 
better. But what will Albert say? I cannot 
bear to face it!” 

* Oh! auntie, don’t desert me! I can’t 
marry him ifI don’t love him. He would be 
miserable, and so shouldI! Oh! what shall 
Ido? I promised to write and Sell him the 
very day we wuld be married ; and if I write 
about this he will come rushing back, I know 
he will. And he is so fiery, if he meets Pel- 
bam something will happen! ” 

“ Hush! dear, don't cry. It is very unfor- 
tunate—very. Still it is best-—mach best. 
Albert will not break his heart; I don’t fancy 
he has much heart.” ; 

“ Auntie! ’ saidthe girl, eagerly, balf piqued, 
half remorsefal, “be was—he is fond of me. 
Hewill be unhappy, I know!” 

‘‘ Yes, for a time; but men get over these 
things, Maddie—men like he, at least. He has 
other pursuite—bis writing, his own pleasures ; 
no woman is all-in-all to a man like that. 
Don’t write just yet, dear. I must speak to 
your uncle and Mr. Clifford first. There, 
dear, dry your tears. Youare happy, and that 
is enougb.” 

Maddie's tears never came from very deep 
wells. She danced away, glad that the onus 


-of future procedure was off her shoulders. 


Mr. Elmharst, to whom on retiring at’ night, 
his wife confided the pvsition of affairs, did not 
take it quite so coolly. He felt as a man for a 
man, and asked; indignantly,— 

“This seems all very cosl, There’s Delmar 
tobe thought of.” 

“ Maddie would be wretched with him.” 

“ She didn’t think so three weeks ago.” 





“Tt¢ was a mistake altogether; she never 
really cared for Albert, and we should not have 
allowed the engagement.”’ 

“ That's all nonsense; we did allow it.” 

‘*Will you please listen? Maddie can’t 
marry him now. Mr. Clifford will make her 
mach happier. And that being so, nothing 
mast be said to Albert until she is married.” 

‘Good heavens, Lucy! Why he'll be here 
in a fortnight!” 

‘*He’ll do nothing of the sort. If we go 
writing to him and all that he'll think he can 
stop it and come back; and there'll be a scene, 
and worse. I wouldn’t have Clifford and he 
meet for worlds. You must see that.” 

* Of course Ido. ButI say it need never 
have happened, I thought Maddie was wrapped 
upinhim. Fickle as water, girls! No depend- 
ing on them! I am angry with ber; she’s 
disappointed me. It’s a deuce of a shame to 
treat a fellow so—and he away !’’ 

Mrs. Elmhurst did not check these reflec- 
tions; she locked on them as a safety valve. 
She was quite confident that no word would 
reach Delmar till she chose, and was not 
afraid of more than a little coldness to the 
girl fora day or two. She and Maddie had 
always ruled him ; she by superior energy and 
the hundred manceuvres some wives learn ; 
Maddie by simple witchery. He would be no 
trouble. He might gramble—and he did ; but 
Mrs, Elmharst was not sensitive, and cared 
little for a show of rebellion when the sub- 
stance was waning. Just when she chose— 
she and Clifford—Albert Delmar should know 
that the man he had introduced to his 
betrothed's home had supplanted him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SrRATHARLIg was a wild enough place. It 
made its inbabitants feel as if civilization had 
been abandoned when they crossed that tower- 
ing mountain range that shut out all the 
world beyond. 

The nearest town of any sort was five miles 
off, and it was really little more than a village. 
No railway came within twenty miles; and 
carriages had to be abandoned a mile from 
the house, because a narrow pass was the only 
mode of access, 

Added to this, in snow time or heavy rains 
this pass was inaccessible, because the moun- 
tain stream overflowed it, and swollen to twice 
its size, tumbled roaring and foamiog down 
the stéep gorge. 

In these cases the inmates of Stratharlie 
were completely shut in. Unless they chose 
to lose their lives there was no possibility of 
getting to the lower country. 

The first two weeks Delmar got on very 
well, The weather was iine and warm, and 
he had plenty to occopy him. 

The business in hand proved to be more 
elaborate and tedious than he had expected, 
but he meant ‘to get through it by the ap- 
pointed time. ‘The house was in fair order, 
and wanted no great alterations to fit it for 
Maddie’s reception, 

Out-of-doors, in this mountain district—to 
which the Highland side of him had a natural 
affinity—there was plenty of enjoyment ; and 
though he was away from Maddie, all he was 
doing and planning was for her, co that she 
seemed with him in spirit. 

And then her letters. Nothing stayed him 
from going or sending to the post-office in the 
little town. At first they were long aud 
chatty; and if not very well writtep, in a 
literary point of view, what did that matter? 
They were written with her own hand, they 
spoke of all her doings. Delmar, littéra‘eur 
though he was, hardly noticed whether th 
style were without blemish, , 

Bat afterwards they became shorter, fre- 
quently finishing off with ‘‘I've no time for 
more,” or‘ We are going out, and I’ll send 
this at once.’’ Besides which there was a name- 
less constraint in them that his keen sense 
noticed directly. 

He had not an atom of suspicion though, 
The shortness he put down to her having much 





to do, and he knew she was ‘not ready with, or 
fond of her pen. The constraint he did not 
think much about, relegating it to the region 
of things indifferent. 

He did wonder a little she still delayed te 
fulfil her promise, and as the third week 
opened, and still nothing definite, he began te 
think about it. 

That third week opened with rain. It woke 
him in the early dawn splashing and beating 
against the window, and his thoughts sprang 
to the stream he had crossed yesterday, sunny 
and tranquil. 

When he went downstairs a dull, grey mist, 
throwing off steaming vapours, met his eyes 
as ke stood at the hall door. It looked dis- 
heartening. 

* Donald,” said he, to an old servant, who 
was passing, “it isn’t raining so heavily now 
as it was this morning. How long is it before 
that stream is impassable? ” 

‘*Not more than two days’ hard rain, sir,” 
answered the old man; ‘“ but we haven’t done 
with the rain yet. We're in for it now, [ 
think.” 

‘The deuce take it!” muttered the young 
master, impatiently, and went back to the 
breakfast-rcom. 

Ali that day he was busy. The next, wheu 
he expected there would be a letter from 
Maddie, he told Donald he was going to Inver- 
mure, the post town. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t sir,’’ said the old 
map, anxiously. (He had been in the family 
since Albert’s mother was a girl.) ‘ You'll be 
able, perhaps, to wade the stream goiog, bus 
you mayn’t coming back, It'll be impassable 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘All the more reason to go to-day,” said 
Delmar, preparivg to wrap round him his. 
tartan, for the air was raw. ‘'A wetting 
won’t hurt me, Donald! ”’ 

“But, Mr. Albert, what if you can’t get 
back?” 

“T’ll get back!” said the other, with ade 
termined, almost defiant flash in his blue eyes. 

. He would have bent the elements to his will 
if he could. He could not, so he did the next 
best thing—disregarded them. 

_A wetting he got, for which he cared no- 
thing. He reached the post-office, and in 
answer to his question the man handed him 
four letters. 

Delmar went out into the drizzling, damp 
mist with heart beating a little quicker as be 
turned over the letters and glanced at eack 
envelope. One from his Edinburgh lawyer, 
one from a London friend, one with a German 
post-mark, the other—he crushed is in bi 
vexation and disappointment—only from the 
housekeeper at Daneswcod. 

No letter from Maddie! And her last was 
only a half sheet. Wassheill? Should hege 
back to the post-office ard write a line or tele 
graph, since to-morrow neither might be pos- 
sible? He hesitated, turned back, then 
stopped again. 

“No! Iam a fool! I can’t expect ber te 
write so often. She may have jast misted « 
post ; and if I send she will think I am an 
noyed. She is sure to write soon ; and, any- 
how, in ten days I shall see her.” 

He went on resolutely. No, not annoyed, 
but more disappointed than he liked to ac 
knowledge, 

His ardent temperament was not always s 
blessing to him; it let him take nothing 
lightly, He had looked forward to finding « 
letter with an intensity of expectation, and the 
disappointment was proportionately keen. 

The wey home seemed dull and long. The 
mist, thicker on the mountains, was depress- 
ing; the stream was more swollen, but he 
crossed it—though with some difficulty, and 

ta little risk; and the risk was not worth 
the candle. 

The rain came down in a torrent just as he 
reached the level ground, and he looked back 
to the heights behind him, listening to the 
moan of the stream. 

Rain, rain all that night and the next day; 
not light rain, bat coming down as if & 
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heavens were opened. Day and night they 
heard at Stratharlie the roar of the waters as 
they hurtled down the crags and, meeting 
other rushing streams, turned the narrow 
path and the roadway below into.a small.sea. 

Delmat chafed with all the uncontrolled:im 
pttience of his fiery natere. Inaction and 
uncertainty, the being fettered against ‘his 
will, were all like stretching him on ‘the rack. 
He was powerless; neither gold nor ‘intre- 
pidity were.of the slightest use. For it was 
not merely a risk, it-was of death ; 
and he had a reasonable value for his life es: 
Life was just becoming fairer 
than dt had ever been ; he ‘was just bracing 
himself to-bogin anew—to retrieve past errors. 
There was Maddie to live for—to strive for. 

**Yeu'll ‘have long to wait for your letter, 
sir,” said old Danald,one-day. “Bat it'll be 
a)l the better when you get it.” 

Delmar smiled, .amd the proud, fsir face 
softened. That letter, what would it not hold 
for him He thougut of it as he turned his 
gaze Greamily tothe fire, beside whieh he sat, 
idly strokiog the staghound at his feet, He 
ssemed ¢> see his darling beside that hearth— 
his and hers—sitting there in her dainty 
beauty, making the old room bright and a 
home. » perhaps, she would sit at that 
piano, end ‘sing in the clear, true tones that 
inilled bis restless heart. Or, sweeter still, 
she would come to him in ‘the gloaming end 
nestle in his arms,and they would be quite 
silent—for what need to talk when they knew 
each other's thoughts? Hesawit all in the 
sparkling wood fire, and he forgot that Donald 
was still in the room, but Donald watched 
him. 

The old man remembered afterwards ‘his 
young master's face as it looked that evening 
—the last of the heavy rains. 

There was no rain the next day, the first of 
another week, only the mist still hanging-over 
the mountains. No child, promisedsome-rare 
treat, could have watched the weather with 
more eagerness than Delmar did. He laughed 
at himself while he acknowlodged the fact, 

And, lo land behold, one morning rose so 
fair that he burried through what work he 
hed to finish ready for his solicitor to-morrow, 
end tow ards the afternoon was away over the 
mouutains to Invermure, 

Donald had remonstrated—it was still dan- 
gereua, he said; but bis master refused ali 
counsel, and, as he went off, the old man stood 
watching the lithe form stepping along with 
the true Highland spring. 

“Ah! well,” said he, shutting thehall door, 
“at his age some danger is only fan if it’s for 
a Jassie’s sake,’”’ 

Delmar scrambled up slippery cregs, and 
throngh level ground, swimming in water, in 
happy carelessness of hardship or danger. At 
the. post-office he had to wait while some others 
were being attended to, but as the clerk caught 
sight of him he called out,— 

“I've some letters for you, sir—here they 

are—been here some four or five days.”’ 

‘ Phanks,” said Delmar, taking them ; “ the 
bills were impassable till to-day. Gvod- 
night!” 

He went out into the little street. The day- 
light would not fade for hours yet, and the 
afternoon was fair and warm. There were 
many people in the one street, tempted out by 
the weleome change, and to mest of them the 
young English master of Stratharlie was 
known by sight. TLhey-wondered how he had 
got over the pass ; and one, who claimed some 
acquaintance, warned him to get back before 
the evening mist came up. 

Up in the mountains again, and he had 
kissed Maddie's letter more than once before 
he broke it open. Five days to have been 
lying inthat wretched little offico—five days 
—and he to be hungering for a line—a word ! 
And; now he had got it, bow short it was, 


and there was no snperscription. It began 
abruptly,— 

_“I don’t know whether you will ever for- 
give me-——” 


Then came some words erased, and the 





writing -was shaky, as if -written» with a 
trembling ‘hand. 

Delmar hardly read ‘the rest—his —_ oadls: 
in every sentence without deliberate act ; then 
he stopped—he had been walking elowly—laid 
one hand on ® huge ‘boulder near ‘him, and 
pressed the-other over his forchead. He ‘was 
dizzy. _bad made some mistake— 
this was not Maddie's letter; and yet it had 
or like her writing. But it coulda’t be; 
and the siguature was not hers—she would 
not put “Madeline Clifford,” shealways wrote 
- Hed atone still keepin, ther 

dropped hischand, gtheo' 

grasping—net merely : 
boulder, and leeked again at : yr tense eed or 
tried to; -but-the lines swam, and grew 

black and then all-eoleurs, till he poe 
see them. He could act tell how some words 
got into his-head, but he-heard them, amd then 
they grew large: before ‘his eyes, all blood- 
red,— 


“You said if my own lips eaid it or my 
hand wrote it you would believe. me:false— 


They maddeved him—‘hose haunting wands 
— where were ‘they? Notin teat letter that 
letter he bad brewed danger 20.get—that she 
had kicsed in passionate joy ? It was: folly— 
a dream. The sun I I ege B 
Maddie write such words ! 

Twice he tried toread again—to.make sure 
is was-a mistake—never thet it ‘was true, be- 
cause that was impossible. Hach time his 
hend fell mervelessly, as if iall his young 
strength bad Jeft-him. I was by : fiercely 
resolute effort that he reused 
Then he read again—once very ientene 
second time, turning the page backwards and 
forwards as if to gather some sense that had 
escaped him before—a third time, till the 
cruel words were burr into his‘brain and his 
heart; and life dtself stood still. Theman was 
crushed, and shewed it by his action; for he 
flang his arms over the cold rock, aud bishead 

down en them, and his breath-came in 
long. deep geeps, that were almost sobs. 

**It is all forthe best,” she had written, 
trying, in‘her puerile fashion, ‘to give comfort 
becauee to her no anguish -was comfortless. 
‘“‘ We should never have beenhappy. It-was a 
mistake, and he sad it was-better to know it 
now thau too late. Don't be very engry with 
me, Albert—I couldn’t help it when he-showed 
he loved me.” 

All for the best—and a man lies beaten 
down and prone, and his PHiawe bave-died ont, 
and the blackness of .darkness gathers around 
him! Heis atone—the terrible loneliness of 
an agony none cau share, and/he would suffer 
not even @ mother’s hand: to soothe, Is it-all 
for the. best—this wreck of a soul? For as 
the time wears on 0 surely a revolution has 
gone on within that still form. His love is 
not killed even by a treacbery so deep—no, it 
is less her treachery than that of the man he 
has brought into her home, who has:tempted 
her, lured her, bewildered ‘her; and the an- 
guish that has absorbed all his powers of 
suffering is gathering up into that passion that 
with his mother’s wild race is a creed. To sit 
down under a wrong, to weep and not strike, is 
in itself a foul wrong and a deep disgrace. 
He started up with a sudden movement—his 
blue eyes were gleaming; his hands, that had 
trembled and clang to support, clenched, his 
slight form ‘erect ena instinet with the ‘tuil 
pulse of life. 

‘* Heaven eee |” he said, with-aterrible 
emphasis; “if I forget to avenge -this 
Always my enemy, I have seorned him tif 
now. NowIam hisenemy. For the-best, is 
it?’ with a bitter laugh. ** Well, I have om 
up for ever faith, and trust, and love, I will 
never give trust again—there is no truth any- 
where—no, not even in Heaven !” 

The night was falling—how fong’he mast 
have been lying there ; but he gathered ‘himself 
up with up with a vagne-fes} g that he must 
get back somehow. His viguudeaell pus- 
pended ; he walked falteringly, now and ‘then 


half stumbling. He went reck'eesly throvgh | 


| Ghormaharathat hn tinob ding toe sigh tinge 
in an instinet doing wight 

to aus the Boon numbedthanght 

would prince matter if ‘he. — 


under. ‘Then he sam the lights 
the windows far down in 


an 

was prancing round bimvand licking his 
bende but mar gave no qneweling ‘iaseas. 
He put the the.dog aside, not touched‘ 
tion when none other remained. ‘ 
that had exhausted his, power to seneive 
another, the des that was 
filling his heart and :searin a soul—deft no 
room for the:sofiening af 


to-night, at least—the sense of ‘less. — 
To-night he was wild and restless with 
anable to keep still for.a =aeee 
his own. iengibenee: —. £0. have 
oat caie: ad comepae Miedo 
wrong, an 
To-night'thete naa. 0 tender ¢hoaght 
ae no pity. or-amercy. > Through the 
heipaced) up and down and aonese ; 
thedfire went down, and she old of the dewn 
crept in, and che’ knew ef! neither, while the 
—— eronched on ‘the hearth and: whined 
et gliat's 


—_— | 


CHAPTER Vit. © 


“Waar an industrious, girl you naman 
Mrs. Tom — yt fluttering in. drem the 
garden through:the dzawing-room window. “I 
have just been down: ctheveue: gate; and ‘Leen't 
see that wretch of.a,postmaneatywherel”’ :.. 

* What a. misfortune ! "said — 
addressed, ina low woies,  » 

She wes working 
skill-at some embroidery, Paneer 
low chair near the window,owith -herlep full 
of various shadefsiika.. Herdltess wae of-bine 
and white, belted at the slender waist; end 
finished at the throat by a bigh xuahing of lace. 
She could .not ,have chosey a-better mode of 
bringing out all. the good, looks she was 
porsessed of—not the least of which was the 

grace of the well fused altindte olga cluster- 
ivg Feaoresiite of eurly ut.bair,and the zich 
tints of.a clear dark skip... She had another 


par: eyes, ’ 
with transparent lids and long: thick , 
that were simply -magnificent. (She - was & 
mere girl, not more than eigh bat the:face 
was full of ncaa tee chapel 
firm, the wre Ro cloned. 
tured, high- e ~happy-leokin 
if fer clomds hadas yetobscured her. 
Mrs. Lonsdale, a rather pretty little prmeetie 
stood looking at her with honest 
She was wont'to openty wishshe had, if not 
Christine Clifford’s loveliness, at least her 
faecination. 
*“‘ Ttis, indeed!” said she, stan on 
the low sill «Dom .wrote. days! ago, and he 
has actually not answered ‘yet. hope he'll 


come, I’ve néver oseen hina, mar dealter yee, 
have you?” 
“No; ‘Pelham ch hes ‘tnentionsdt: dtiny each 


sionally in his letters, but I fancy a 
not much together. ‘‘Yon-.'see: 1 shave »been 
abroad at-sehool ; 80 T seqllp don't: ont 
ins-and. outs!’’ 

. “And now I’ve you: dor ..as long as! I 
choose,” said Mrs. Tom, delightedly, “You 
were the only thing tha that ‘made me sorny to 
leave our Dresden school and eome home, It’s 
luckly ‘Tom took this place for the Long Vaca- 
tion.” 

$F arse. ‘He took it Squyeuyhenanne ponies 
20 fond cf the-eountry.” 

**So he did, dearboy.» Bub. then our:first 
year ien isn’t over yet, 80 he'll dovamything: I 
was going to say it was lucky, because: it 
enabled me to ask you here.) It:jas’ mos 





kind of your brother to get married: just now, 
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and release you. How long will they be 
away?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Christine, completing 

a rose that looked as if it must have scent. 

**I think oe ~ oe batt don' 

ee ut here an ere, but on’t 

oleh sister likeathat.”’ 
ny nos? “Y should think it@harming ! ” 
strike me as the sort of per- 








“‘for Ihave only you and my dear old Pel te 
; 80 I can’t afford to lose you. - The 


a so ery pretty one,” 


«ary prety, oo." 


right. 
“ My dear child. (how 

from.me who am onigia 
Wins aes 







said she 

about 2m asked. ( 

is a dear little 

_ sort of girl I alwa 
She seems fond of him, and I. am certain he 
is very fond of her. Love ou both sides gives 
a3 great achance of happiness as is possible; 
at least it minimises the risk of marriage. 
Are you answered? ”’ 


“No. Do you know that there is some 
ydou Fone AP ahy Christine ?’’ 
hid mot vg I sq; on ae ae 
r 8 rawing her nm ough the |. 
ai aa Ee: se there,ds a dogbt ia my 
Opp ola al doubt.. I; think, they: will 


Poe won. de don't. pS anise Jike it?” said Mrs. 


eo bern n her friend’s. 

T very mau!” Bhe. paused fall 

alf.a- said, bending her head 
it 


; x pet oy ec asopped in, her lap,— 
- te,.. j t ‘ f London. ; r 
amy ot ‘donald Lomontele pede : 






diet a ‘you, because Pelham 

to ge ickly, andthere wasn’t 
touch. time ;.but r that fo, a- fuss abont 
auth a gel The, Elmbarsts,, to0, 


ab Than fag and, ‘when 


ry Saw, her. 
That.was rare mtr ms Se aabe tie ices vane® 
taken with her... And I 

was, ,I think we shall get on. capitally when 

come hack, ona t ome ete as they 

I ar don’t, eeuneoe there 

Bre some, people sau very much, areeven 

fond, of, .and. eS oO you have no..confidence in 

, een ‘affection ? 
in 


charg 
what do you, meen? - 

me, Kate. Don’t think 
{it seamin to me, that one could 
oemta : intimate association, 










‘or deeply: in, love with 
er now, bu a an think he jwill be after 
some years of married 

i the grey eyes. we glad with , sudden 
tears. Little Kate, alo to sympathise, , put 
aut her, ma (@0.eanmest,— 

Dear. : , 

1) am said the, girl, brushing 
away the Piliekeme Dat ‘ 
f tand, Katie,.w is me, paren 
diet io India w pve were children,: and swe 
_were,left_ to my. nncle and ae oy ey were 













relations—none we are inti nate with—the ties 
were so broken when my father ; 


£0 we stand alone, as it were, 

of Maddie, I was when he wrote 

to me to come home her bridesmaid ;— 

no wife, however umeh she Jowed her, would 

make Pel’s love 4 
“ You jealous, Did you imagine! | 

thought mantiage may 

s gay and light- 

i be just as fond 

as he is now.” 

old Tom la 


hed a bright look at the little 
oan her work again, with the 


mark,— 
“ Lenght ot to be unhappy, though, when 
alton oy capt It is very faint-hearted, 
have troubled you. You 














Christine looked up, and Kate laughed out | 









sing ‘: 


4 


bisp.again,”’ 


|| honeymoon, 


iI aia. Wou are only a bit of a 
pwhy should you brood and keep things 
if? 6 will Se rene me. Ob 
‘the postman—I see coming up.’’ 
od off and ly ruthed’ back 















"fesamption of ‘heir friendship, isn’t it? 
hey've never met since they were at college.” 
“Well, Mr. Lonsdale has been grinding in 
London, ‘and his friend, I suppose, has been 
in Scotland?” 

“Oh, no—abroad—the Bast, America, any- 
where but at home. Tom always liked him, 

and. as soon as he could has struck up with 


“Waen is he coming?” asked Chfistine, 

ond. y did he delay to write?” 
a he floods, age pe 1 s "| 

the. an s special apologies to 
me.. ,He will be here to-night in time for 
dinner. . 80.I’ll go and tell the ssrvants,.and 
then we'll have the pony catriage and drive 
till luncheon, shall we 

The letter that had-been received with such 
pleasure had not been written in the same 
spirit, That night had passed into broad day 
before Albert Delmar had even remembered 
that in the afternoon he had: received other 
-letters. Then occurred to him the necessity 
of making pretence that -+he had passed the 
night..as usual... He left the sitting. room, 
and went up to his own room, from 
which he did ati descend till his usual. time. 
In the. meanwhile the fire had been lighted, 
the room arranged, and the breakfast equi 
placed ready. It looked like a strange p 
—not the room he had been in last night—not 
the room where.he had. lost himself and 
amother.had gome in his place. The dog still 
lay.on the hearth, but he did not come to his 
master; he only “moved his tail gently, and 
looked. up ,at, him from between his forepaws. 
Delmar hardly noticed him; he saw the letters 
lying on a side-table, and took up Tom Lons- 


e's. 
“TI have just taken a ye here, for the 
rm /’ wrote Tom, ‘and I haye, like the man 
@ Bible, married a wife, ao do not offer 

0 a the “doubtful Lcapaic of.a bachelor resi- 

yoo tha Comeand spend:a few weeks with us. 

And, by-the-bye, there, is another attraction. 
My "Katie's school- chum | ig staying with us 
while; her brother is;on & rather prolonged 
do.you think she is? None 
other than that. sister Peal Clifford thought all | 
ur world of, some of us were never tired 
of hearing about. She is the prettiest 

‘| creature.” Delmar was standing on thp 
‘| hearth while he read , this letter, As he 





‘l finished it his eyes looked down into the fire, 


e 


i & whinlwind, waning aloft a letter, | 


le hat 1a |: 
yom very odd girl. It's rather # ry 


with a slow smile creeping into them. Nota 
smile that would have drawn a child to his 
side. The new master he had admitted last 
an held him, and ordered his very thoughts. 
f master knew no compromise, and the 
eal he had won went more than half- -way to 
amaeet.and welcome the #in that promised it 
awhetit had almost prayed for—reveng>. 





CHAPTER ‘VIII. 


Tax train, @ cross-country one, was 
that August afternoon, and cook fumed iu 
the kitchen, her soul in ber dinner, while the 
ladies waited in as on drawing-room. 
mere 97 mgr ws with her arms 

ightly folded, not thiehing of the guest, bat— 
a frequent object of ye graben her brother. 
Kate was on ——_ expectation, and if 
she had been girl woald have gone to 
the window 
of refined home 
, fresh from his deso- 
oohine 3 still gone 
passions, looke 
phcew open thedoor. The 
artling. The little hosters 
9 tall, bright-haired stranger 
table greetings, and while Le 
answered them his.eyes went to the girl who 
steod-rather back, restingon her. She look- 
og Up. as she shook hands, met a more intent 




















9 thax was usual, but he drooped hia eyes 
ect! y ; and Obristine, neither vain nor gelf- 
0 mo more of it. » a8 








gneat was, even acknow! g—a great thing 
for a young wife—that Tom couldn’t come 
up to him. Dinner went off pleasantly. 
Tom declared it was like the old Oxford days, 
and was in a state of brimming delight. 
Christine listened with deeper pleasure to the 
cultured talk, joining in now and then, but 
more. often quietly studying the ‘‘ Albrecht ” 
whose name had sometimes ctopped up in 
Pelham’s letters to her. Caristime was of a 
‘métaphysical tarn, and Delmar puzeled her— 
why she could not yet tell. Wniil the 
elucidation came he interested her, and.she 
could not help trying to bring about the 
eluoj ation. 

{ course you sing, Mrs. Lonedale,’’ said 


‘Delos, in the drawing-room, after tie coffees 


had been handed rouad. “May I beg the 
pleasure of hearing you?” 

‘You are a critical musician, are you 
not?’ said Kate, rising at once, but looking 
doubtful. “I, have the greatest dislike to 
singing before people like you.”’ 

“T did not know I was 80. terrible; Tom 
must. have bsen romancing,” said Delmar, 
smiling, inwardly thinking that probably the 
little lady was ni ht, and her singing would be 
insupporiable. ‘I have always flattered my- 
self my tastes are catholic.” 

‘‘ Well,” said she with a disconsolate shrug, 
“T will do my best. Christine, please play 
for me, and I’ il choose the least objectionable 
of my ballads. 

However, ahe sang ‘aii: Irish song so well, 
and Christine played the accompaniment in 
so perfect a way,,that even a connoisseur need 
not have been ashamed to take pleasure in 
the performance. Then Delmar, who had 
‘been-turning over some music in a folio on 
the centre table, said to Christize, — 

“ Migs Clifford, if all this- music is yours— 
and your name is on most—you hoth play and 
sing. Bosides, I at sure you do the first 
by .the-way you accompanied Mra. Lonsdale.’ 

Christine turned round on her seat.at the 


iano. ‘Yes, I do both,” she answered. 
‘ Which shall Ido?” 
“JT am afraid I am vary exacting, and you 
ladies are Kindly ‘spoiling me. ‘Play first, 
ease.” 
i: Hava yon any fayesiites that perhaps 
I know?” said Christine. 


ba shall be sure to like anything you 





choose.”’ She twisted round ag&in and with- 
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ont a pause played two or three of the charm- 
ing Kindersccenen. 

The diversities of expression she gave 
faultlessly, now so light and playful, 
with a touch clear and crisp; anon soft and 
sad, and her fingers went over the keys like 
velvet. She had evidently forgotten her 
listeners, for she seemed absorbed in her 
music, with the tender lips a little parted in a 
smile, and the eyes looking upwards. It 
migbt have seemed affectation in some girls ; 
but nothing Christine did was unreal, or had 
the appearance of it, except to cynics. 

Delmar had not paid great attention tomusic, 
and studied it with an enthusiasm rare in 
amateurs, without becoming an excellent 
judge of the divine art. But this music had 
a little more power over him than he chose 
just now. Christine’s playing was too ex- 
quisite, too full of soul for him to bear easily. 
He thanked her earnestly and reverted to the 
songs. Would she sing? 

“I suppose you know this,” said Christine, 
after a minute’s thinking, and began -the 
familiar accompaniment of Schubert's lovely 
“Ave Maria.” “I am afraid it is too hack- 
neyed; but still——” 

The end of the prelude interrupted her, and 
a rich full voice of wonderful pathos and 
pleading uttered the first notes of the prayer. 
Delmar had almost cried out, bad almost laid 
on the cruel white hands his own, and forced 
them to stay. His heart felt breaking, How 
could he stand and listen? Maddie had sung 
this for him so often, not as he heard it now, 
with such intensity of adoring entreaty ; 
but did not that make it harder? It was as 
if Maddie's voice rose sweet and childlike, 
and yet it was he who was praying for help, 
for mercy, for relief. He went away from 
the piano, sitting down by a table and feigned 
to look at some photographs, leaning his head 
on his hand. After that struggle he knew 
how much he could bear, and show uo sign. 

They went ont on the terrace as the moon 
roge, and the men, by permission, smoked their 
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[4 STRONG MAN’s AGONY.] 


cigarettes, talking of-college days and telling 
college stories; while Kate and Christine 
listened, amused and interested. Then the 
church clock and those in the house chimed 
midnight, and Kate exclaimed how late it was, 
and they must separate. Good nights were 
exchanged, and each went to his or her room. 

To Delmar, solitude—peopled though it 
was with memories bitter beyond expression 
—was a relief. The strain of the evenin 
had told on him. He ought to have hb 
freedom to be himself, and he had flung him- 
self into a position where he was forced to 
play a perpetual part. He had come straight 
here from Daneswood; from the rooms 
were he had dreamed of and thought for 
Maddie, which she had made bright with her 
own brightness; from the sight of the river, 
the woods, the lanes, that were all like silent 
reminders of her. He loved so little like 
some men; the powar of his love spread to all 
inanimate things. To snap one association 
was to snap a hundred; not only the supreme 
object of love was lost, but he lost with it a 
whole world. Life itself was riven, 

And at Daneswood the full sense of that 
loss had come to him with arush, He held 
to his one set purpose, as a means of relief 
and strength, as better men hold to faith in a 
strength higher than their own. Bat Delmar 
had taken suffering too hardly, had dwelt too 
closely on the injury received, to lean on & 
faith he had accepted as thousands do, but 
which had never shaped his life or been to 
him a reality. So now he was weary and 
worn out, yet he paced the room with 
characteristic restlessness. Neither mentally 
nor bodily could he take trouble quietly. 

**So that is Clifford’s sister,” he thought, 
for no word passed his lips; ‘‘ and I shrank 
when I first saw her. What if I have not 
strength to carry it through! What if I 
remember she is only a girl, and a man isa 
coward who hurts her!” He stopped, grow- 
ing deathly pale; he had hurt himself with 
that ugly word. And now he half whispered 
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to himself, as if thought alone were not 
sufficient outlet. “She is a Clifford—his 
sister, the same blood—-and a woman. What 
matter then? They are all alike; she would 
call all the saints 'in Heaven as witnesses to 
her truth, and forget my very name in a wéek. 
Why should I spare any one of his wretched 
blood ?- How else can I reach him without 
touching Maddie? I will never touch her, 
suffer who may! Besides, no revenge is 80, 
dear as this; to give exact blow for blow; to 
sear his life as he has mine; to give him some 
portion of my daily bread—the bread that 
will never fail me now; to know that he 
suffers and understands that I have dealt the 
blow, and why! It is not a coward’s part. 
She is only & woman, and what do they care 
for love? I will goon. Why else did I come 
here! I will dare Heaven itself before I give 
up, and not on my head be it.’ Again he 
stopped. If not on his head, on whose, then ? 
came the instant question. Whose was the 
hand that had first dealt out the evil mea- 
sure? He sank down in a paroxysm of agony. 
“Oh, my life, not on yours!” he said, over 
and over. “You will not suffer—f shall — 
you! You had better have killed me than 
this, but Heaven help me, I love oy still! _I 
cannot tear it out! You stood at'the gate that 
night with the glory round you, and you 
romised to love me always, and your soft. 
ips were on mine! If I were strong enough 
to’ forget all that! If I'did not grow faint at 
the thought of another in your place!” 
. He might have knelt and thanked Heaven for 
that failing strength and noble“ fear.’ But 
what was his crown of pride he despised as 
weakness. When the paroxysm had passed, 
his stern purpose rose up dominant as before 
—he woul on to the end without falter or 
turning “back—suffer, make the innocent 
suffer, so he paid back to one man the terrible 
debt he owed him. ya saint’s question 
? 


to the young man he but put aside— 
“ What then?” 
( To be continued.’) 
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[‘‘LAURENOF, WHAT 18 IT?’’ SHE ASKED, LOOKING UP INTO HIS FACE, WHICH WAS GHASTLY PALE. ] 


NOVELETTE.} 


LAURENCE’S LOVE. 


eee es 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was spring in Creamshire—a delicious 
flowery, sunny spring. All Nature was rejoic- 
ing, and nowhere more gaily than at Hollytree 
Farm. 

There were tender shadows amid the foliage 
of the new.clad beech, daisies graced the trim, 
well-kept lawn, cowslips filled the meadows, 
blue-bells lifted their heads, as if trying to 
reach the long, slanting sunbeams; the deli- 
cate almond blossom perfumed the air with 
its fragrance, snow-white arabis, gay-coloured 
hyacinths, scarlet ribes, and the tri-leaved 
berberry gladdened the eye; while over the 
quaint, grey, old house crept and clang the 

eciduous yellow jasmine, and in odd, out-of- 
the-way nooks 

“There sprang the violete al newe, 
And fresh pervinke, rich of hewe.” 

The venerable yew-trees, carved and cntinto 
queer shapes, like elepbants’ heads and huge 
cock-robins, that flanked either side of the 

ateway at Hollytree Farm, were looking 
‘amous, and quite justified their owner, Mr. 
Trevor, in his pride of them and his burst of 
admiration as he came down the path from 
the house, Leer omg the grass with his whip, 
and occasionally letting the long lash fell 
gently across Nora, the bull-dog’s, back, to 
check her noisy and obstreperous demonstra- 
tions of affection. 

“T tell thee, Bab, the yews look grand !’’ he 
was saying to his wife, as she followed him 
down to the gate, where. a dog-cart stood, 
horsed by a powerful bay mare. ‘Grand ! 
There’s nothing like them for many a mile 
around! Nor in all Creamshire, for the 
matter 0’ that. The whole place couldn’t look 
better. It’s just the thing for a Londoner, 
weary o’ all the dust and the muck that’s 





there. I warrant you he’ll like the green 
freshness o’ his surroundings, and stay here 
many & month!” 

“Ah! well, Nat,” returned Mrs, Trevor, 
with something like.a sigh, “I hope it’ll all be 
as you say, and turn out fine for us.” 

‘*Why shouldn’t it, lass?’ he queried, 
sharply, wheeling round and facing her. “ Why 
shouldn't it?” 

‘*T—I don’t know,” she answered, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘ Unless it is that we’ve been so long 
alcne—you, I, and Jet. Maybe we won't get 
on so cosylike with a stranger in our midst.’ 

‘*Pooh! Nonsense! We shall get on just 
as well; and you seem to forget he’s a-going to 
pay liberal.” 

“No, I don’t! ”’ 

“ Then take it into consideration, and don’t 
make such a poor mouth over the matter! 
Don’t fath yourself any more, lass, bht get in 
and set your rooms to rights, and see there’s a 
rare goo? tea ready when I come back with 
Mr. Froom,” and mounting into the cart and 
gathering up the reins, Farmer Trevor touched 
the mare, and away she sprang like a lightning 
flash, the bull-dog ranning quickly and easily 
at her heels, . 

On they went swiftly through the pretty 
Creamshire country, now rolling down a hill, 
slowly and surely, now going up one with a 

rosh and skurry; on through rural lanes and 
shady roads, bordered with hedges and trees, 
beautifol with an exquisite tracery of pale 

en, aud here and there the flush of opening 

ds; on through the leafy woodlands, where 
the moss was starred with bright-hued 
blossoms, and the air jubilant with wild birds’ 
song; on through the village to the primitive 
little wooden station of Durdene, where the 
great, panting, snorting steam monster had 
jast arrived as the farmer. brought up his 
fidgety blood-mare to a standstill. 

One soli passenger alighted, and looked 
rather helplewaly round as the train snorted 
and puffed, and went on its way again, leaving 


him solus on the platform, with a bag, sketch. 
ing paraphernalia, and portmanteau at his feet, 
an elongated overcoat on his arm, anda red 
setter at his heels. 

The only porter visible was just disappear- 
ing through a door marked ‘‘ Private,” when 
Farmer Trevor, imagining the tall stranger 
was none other than his expected visitor, Mr. 
Froom, hullood loudly to him, and told him to 
ask the gentleman if he went by the name of 
Froom, and if he did, to bring his traps aboard 
the cart, and tell him Mr, Trevor was waiting 
for him, 

Jim Rolt obeyed these directions, and a few 
minates’ later the stranger was seated by the 
farmer, his baggage “ aboard,” and his long 
coat comfortably disposed of, 


host that was-to-be, looking at the setter, who 
was exchanging salutations of a friendly 
nature with the ferocious-looking Nora, 

** Oh, yes; Valis used to that sort of thing,” 
replied the guest, and once more touching 
Fidget. with the whip, her master urged her 
into a quick trot, and they went back through 
the lovely scenery that lies between Durdene 
station and Hollytree Farm. 

On the way the old man grew quite com- 
municative, and plunged into an account of 
his family affairs, to which his companion 
listened with but scant interest. He, however, 
did put one question, which was relevant to 
his own comfort, — 

“ Have you a large family, Mr. Trevor?” 

‘“‘Nairey aone, Heaven did not bless us that 
way,” and for a moment a shade of melancholy 
rested on the old man’s sun-browned face, 
“But we have Jet,’ he added quickly, 
brightening visibly; ‘‘an’ she’s been a’ most 
as. good as a chick o’ our own, an’ we couldn’t 
love her better if she were, than we do.” 
‘*Jet?” ejaculated his companion, inter- 
rogatively. 

“ My niece, sir.’’ 





“Oh!” 


** Will your dog follow the cart?’’ asked his 
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“I hope you don’t mind her being one o’ 
the household. She ain’t skittish at all,” ob- 


served Mr. Trevor, with rather an anxious 


” 
le 


glance at bis prize, the ** 
“Mind? Ob! not at all—not at all,” re- 


to get rid of of the 
She's Sedan 

went on Trevor, iman 

was 


with us untik \e 
o’, my old woman 


ways, during those 3 it alw ened 


struggle with her which she should do, stay 


on earth with her babe, or go to Heaven to join 
him, an’ at last she made wp heramind and 
died quietly.” 

“ A very sad story.” 

*¥es 
Jet. She's lived with us now these seventeen 
year'an’ has been the sunshine o’ our'lives.” 

“ Extremely kind and charitable of you to 

a home.” 

“Not a bit o’ it!” exclaimed the farmer, 
sterdily. “Jet has siaty poun’ a-year o’ her 
own,-an’ that-more’n pay for her bite an’ s 
an’-the pretty gowns she wears, But if ie 
badn’t-a ha'ppeny 1’d be prond and glad to 
give her a home, ay ! and share my last crust 
with her, an’so would my old woman. She's 
been a good child tous, bless her! An’ she’s 
edicated well,” he went on, with great pride. 
“Alicia taught her while she lived,an’ after- 
wards our parson’s wife, Mrs. Rose, had ber to 
learn with her own children, from a grand 
French governess. So she speaks furrin 

any , an’ plays the pianny an’ sings like 
a lark, and “broiders beautifal, an’'—an’—is 
quite & lady,’ concluded her trumpeter. 

“Indeed,” remarked, Froom, in rather a dis- 
gusted sort of way, a vision of a boarding- 
school miss with a dash of the dairy-maid 
about her, floating bafore his mind's eye. 

Somehow or other; though, pari of his. dis- 
content passed away as the farmer, saying, 
«Here we are,” drew up by the hoge cock. 
robins, and Froom’s eye lighted on the grey 
rambling jasmine-covered house. 

Tt was such a peacefal rural scene. The 
sinking sun had fallen below ‘the canopy of 
tree-tops, and streamed in long, level Jines of 
ruddy dight, amid the tall coltumns-6f their 
stems. 

Away in the cowélip-bordered -meadows, 
down by the river, which glinted and sparkled 
along, stood the kine, knee-deep inthe lush 
flower-enamelied grass, lowing uneasily, ‘Their 
udderswere heavy with milk; they were wait- 
ing to be driven to the miiking-sheds, 


' A drove of sheep-were going: towards their | 


pen, guarded by a clever-looking coHey. 
Ringdoves and mottled pigeons cooed and 
wheeled overhead ; rooks cawed and wrangled 


‘| amd going up the pat 





r; an‘ the only bright bit-in it is | 





in the high elm trees, while from the farmyard 
—which lay at the back of the house—came 
the cackle of geese, the gobb ble of 
‘turkeys, the encomann 4 —_ mee oo 
stamping and neighiag Orges, . 

short bark gee ch dee 
way, sir,’ the farmaepptbro 
the gaily- ea green a 



















¢ spring flowam, 





ie nameless chee 
and that nothing could be more pleasing to the 
eye than thatelicate-waxen whiteness, 

Miss Trevor seemed —— his fixed gaze 
slightly -embarrassing, she 1 

is up ag rim 8 fox-terrier with a pink 
and brown nose and a stubby: white. tail, who 
was. walking round Val ia an aggressive and 
quarrelsome sort.of way,as though inviting 
the setter to,“cemeon ” and fight like a man, 
or rather like ® dog. 

“My dog is very qniet,” observed Froom, 
breaking the awkward silence, «I hope he 
won't inconvenience you atall. He must be 
chained up. somewhere.” 

“ Oh,.-nol” rejoined Jet,, quickly. “ It 
would be a. shame to chain the poor fellow. up. 
Boots .is very quarrelsome. at. first, bat will 
goon get used to bim. In a day or two at 
most they will be capital friends.” 

* Boots! What a curious name for a dog!” 

‘Yes. J called him Bijon .when-he was 
given to me two, yearsago a pup. afew weeks 
old; bat he was .,rather mischievons and 
goawed uncle’s blushers, so he said Bijou was 
too pretty a name for him and christened him 
Boots.” 


“Ah!” langhed Froom,.as he.patted the 
suarly atom’s head. “ See what a grand name 
youlost by your bad conduct !’’ 

“He's a rare mischievous tyke,” observed 
Mr. Trevor, with a glance at the blucher-loy- 
ing Boots that. was not altogether cordial. 
“But will you come in, sir? I'll. show you 

our room,” and Froom assenting, stepped 
rough the massive, queerly carven doorway, 
and followed the farmer up the winding stair- 
case to a fair-sized, low ceilinged room, under 
the gable in fhe roof of the two-storeyed -old 
farm-house; a room smelling sweetly oflavender 
and dried rose-Jeaves, and looking deliciously 
clean, with its old, med fringed white 
draperies, and spindle-legged ippendale 
furniture. “I thought you would prefer this 
room, the view from it being the prettiest. 
But if you’d prefer any o’ the others, sir, you 
can see them to-morrow and choose yourself.” 

ZN, thank “you,” ioe Froom, looking 
through ‘the latticed window at the lovely 
view of meafow and fi¢it and: -woodland. 


: es 
erred 





“This, I think, conld hardly be improved 
on, and will just suit me in every respect.” 
glad to\ hear you say so, sir. I'll 
leaveyou-now, and send one o’ the lasses up 
with your traps;and tea is ready in the par- 
Jour-when you wish to come to it.” 
‘“Whanks. - Tokallbe ina minute. I 


owant & brush and comb and a@ little cold 


| Ema very short space ‘time he had con- 
Ais abla mete the stairs, 






foot of ‘the farmer, waiting 
ow the ered oa the way to the 
ur, and introduce. to Mrs. Trevor, 


“gor, im ® lavender silk 
‘ond betarbelowed in the fashion of 
‘the year,ene, stood in the doorway-to receive 
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“ Theeks, I'm suteit@all,” he answered, as 
fered the his eyes fesing'cn 
was, “"Werter’s arlotte, 
from a 


de loaf;and trying at the same 















eo ore 


time to keep the stubby-tailed and belligerent 


Boots, who was seated on her lap, quiet, as he 
displ edevident'signs of adesire for a‘‘round” 
with Val, who was following closely at his 
master’s heels. ; 
All through the meal Frodm's eyes -wan- 
dered back to Jet’s beautifgl face. . Lt took his 
artist’s eye the pale pare cologring/the straight 
features, the intellectual expression ; and later 
on in the evening, when be_stood in the gar- 
den, smoking a post-prandial cigar before go- 
ing to roost, _he seemed‘to ses nothing of All 
the moonlit landscape, hear mething of all the 
sounds of might. His eyes:were blind and his 
ears deaf to all but the memory of one:éace 
and the eelio of one voice ; and throwing away 
his half-finished cigar, he went in under ‘the 


him to have taxmed,away into the darkness of 
the-night, and never to ‘have put foot again 
within Hollytree Farm. -Better for him and 
better for the being who was destined :to be 
dearer to him than aught elee on earth. 


CHAPTER Tl. 

Jer and her aunt were seated at,the table 
when Froom eniered the the next 
morning, the former occupied, as, she had been 
the evening before, in cutting bread-and-butter, 
andthe latter busy with the coffee caps and 
tea-urn. ; 

“T hope you'll excuse mé, Mr, Froom,” said 
the farmer, when the substantial breakfast 
came toa conclusion. “I have to go toa sale 
o" horses and beeves at Linthoerpe’s farm. 
If you'd care to go ‘rout’ and see the place, 
Jet’ll take you, or she'll show oo where there 
a gd bits 0° scenery. She Knows ’em 
a 


“Thanks,” replied the young man, ‘TI 
should like to see the place, if Miss Trevor 
will kinflly act as cicerone.” : 

_ yes! certainly, if. you will wait a few 
minnter. I must just feed my dogs,” and she 
went ont of the room with “her uncle, and 
Froom was left alone with a baxom, wy. 
cheeked, country ‘Jass, who was clearitig the 


table with a i deal of sary Doise 
and clatter, at-will stole fuitlty parrepétious 
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glances at the tall,.grave-looking stranger, 

whose blue eyes were wandering round the 

delightful, oak-panelied, old parlour in an 
dinquisitive way. 

* Your master and.mistress don’t -generally 
pn Some egy | mee y= net: Fg na ed, 
suddenly, addressing hi uxom 
wench, slattering the plates and dishes. 

“Noa, surr,” she replied, blushing purpleat 
being osnght in the act of eyeing him ourioualy. 

4* Which room.do they use 

" The zecond kitchen, saad over near 


‘‘I am ready now, Mr. Froom,” said a 
sweet, even voice; and Jet. stood in the, door- 
way, with o coarse sun-bonnet framing 
her delicate 


“ Qh, thanks!” rejoined the young man, 

taking vy nay Senate — 
vyou from any daily do we 

vg Rewhot me oly duty lies in the farmyard,”’ 

she . pa ree va 


“Theres — me to fend ;,00d ees eel is 
away Lal xO see © men 
aNQ joing tiie, werk, and attending to the 
animals properly.” 
** Useful as wellas beautiful,” he murmured, 
ee oes h about 
“I suppose on eare muc) om 
pigs?” ave snbed. 90 a for a mo- 
ment by the sty, fall of er corpulent, pink 


“No, not very much. They do not strike 
meas mings poets ve imteresting animals. 
Greunting and eating—eating and: grunting, so 
passing, their lives.’’ 

“Yes, and varying those performaneas: by 


squealing occasionally. Uncle ‘Nat is very | 


proudof his pige,ithough. Weneed notlookat 
them oe! longer, as they don’é interest you,’’ 
“No, of course nob,”’ be ed.: 

Not that he had been locking.et them. Wis 
eyes had wandered cosstantly to het face,and 
he determined to,ask permission to sketch 
her, in the shady sun-bonnet, as soon as.ihe 
conld, without giving offence. 

Jet was entirely unconscieus of his. fixed 
gaza. There was. ® great deal more of the 
child than the woman about -her, despite her 
eighteen years. She was unconscious of he 
great beauty. No one had ever spoken:to her 
or complimented heron it. .\Her serene naiveté 
had.never been disturbed, Aunt Bab had 
watched well over the sweet. meadow-flower 
left to her care, and kept the young girl from 
all knowledge of the wicked ways-of ths 
world. 

‘*Phese are my especial pets!” she told 
him, gleefully, asa whole troop of little balls 
of yellow-down, who had the impnd:nc3 to 
call themselves ducklings, and tiny, grey 
chicks came about, eagerly picking up the grain 
she sprinkled ed:around. 

Then ‘she; showed him the gesse and the 
tarkeys, and the great cart-horses, aud a 
bundred other things that did not interest 
him the least little bitin the world, Oaly he 
liked to hear her talk ;;those sweet, even tones 
fell soothingly on his ear. 

* ‘Phe house looks, very ne mn from 
bere,” he observed, when at last they had seen 
everything and turnedito goin. I must make 
a sketch from:this point... Only I should ike 
® figure in.tho foreground, I am afraid the 
farm-servants wouldn't do,” he wént on,un 
truthfally, “ Would you pose for:me one day, 
Mise Trevor? 

*“Oh, yes!” she: answered, readily; ‘‘if you 
think I ill do.” 

‘‘I am sare you will,” ‘and his words were 
acco ied with an. admiring glance, which 
po idn’t see, and ifiehe had: seen would not 

ave 

* What room-is this?” he queried ,.as they 
entered.a long, low room, with a red brick 
floor, the painted walls decorated with shining 
tin covers and »pewter-mugs, the dres#er 
decked with a goodly array of plates. and dishes, 
and where an ancient eight-day clock ticked 
away with| measured aad solemn regularity. 

“ Rhis:jis» nm: soricof parlour-kitchen, ‘The 


ane of her rare, sweet” 
Pout into, ‘the garden. | 





other kitchen ’’-+and she pointed further down 
the passage—“ is where the servants and farm. 
iceehean take their meals, and where every- 
thing iscooked. Part of this house was built 
as 4 back as 1650, The date is carved on a 
beam in the entrance-hall; and I think this 
was the parlour before the one we use 98.8 
sitting-room was: bailt.” 

“ And generally you use this room, and my 
coming has upset your arrangements ?”’ 

“Kant thought you would not care to dine 
in a place like this,” she answered, simply. 

“ut I shonld!” he eried, quickly. *‘It is 
a delightful old: room. ‘Where is your aunt? 
I must eg her not to alter her plans on»my 
account. 

“Aunt is inthe dairy 

“May I go there?” is 
. “Yes,” she answered, leading the way down 
& stone passage to the dairy—agreat,cool, dim 
place—where large brown earthenware pans 
were filled te the brim with rich milk, and huge 
churns stood in vessels of iced-water, and 
troughs of buttermilk were raady to:be carried 
off to the pigs, and butter in all shapes and 
forms lay about on marble slabs. 

Mrs, Trevor, with her flowexed, ¢hintz gown 
tucked up under a big, white a@pron, was 

ing several -buxom‘dsinymaids, as 
they skimmed the contents of the ‘pans, 
and whisked round the barrel-chuxns at terrific 
speed, and worked the batter into rolls and 
ernamental pats, finally placing ib into boxes 
of rough pine, lined with paper «nd thin 
muslin,»to be sent to market. 

“ Mr. Froom wants to ispaak: to: you, aunt,” 
announced her niece. 

“ Lor, sir!” ejaculated the little old: lady, 
startled out of her elegant manners, and 
trying vainly to untie the big, white apron and 
cast: it £rom/her. ] 

“Tewon't trespass.on yourtimefor:morethan 
& minute, Mis..Trevor,”’ hoseid eegetly,noting 
her emberrasement;,.»;‘*]/only,twanted to ‘ask 
you not to make any. alterations .on imy 
aecount. Den't make estranger of me,please. 
TL should .muob prefer dining in the quaint, old 
room.I hear..you generally nae than the other 
one: ” 

“Really, I’m eure it’s werg; good of you to 
say 80, Mr. room; but.a gentleman like you 
eee ebagees meals in a room like 

at ! ” 

** Yes, Ishall feal most uncomfortable if you 
put yourself, to any inconveniences on my ac- 
count. Being an artist, of coarse I like antique 
things avd places.’’ 

‘* Well, if you wish it, we will dine in the 
second ‘parlour,’’ agreed Aunt Bab, remember- 
ing her husband's wish thatthe “artist chap ’’ 
should like his surroundings and make # long 
stay with them. “Jet, my dear, will you tell 
Sukey to spread the cloth there in fatare?” 

‘* You, aunt,” 

And Froom having obtained what, he 
wanted, followed Jet out iato the «sunshine, 
and got his sketch-book and sketched -the 
farmhouse, and Daisy, and Boots; and then 
took heart and asked Jet.to pose for him; 
and..she did, proving. herself to be a.very 
good model, and one who did: not tize easily. 

Then he dizcovered she could draw.a little, 
and persuaded her .after awhile to show him 
some of her efforts, waich,:though rough and 
crade, showed promise ; and he pointed out mis- 
takes, and gave hiots, and mate himself 
generally agreeable. 

In the evening, as they sat in the grand 
parlour after tea, the farmer asked Jet to 
sing, which she did at once without any 
affectation or relactance, and Laarence was 
egreeably surprised at the sweetness and 
gastty of her veice and the:taste with which 
she sang. 

And so his first day at Holytres Farm passed, 
and another and another went by; a whole 
month came to an end, .and-stiil,: to Parmer 
Trevor's intense delight, the “‘ artist chap.” 
showed no sigas of going; on the contrary, he 
spoke and acted as though he intended to.make 
a long stay—which was pleasing to others at 
Holytree Farm besides its owner. 





Froom bad become that rather dangerous 
thing, a “ general favourite.” 

All‘the sérvauts ‘were ready to fly and dohis 
smallest bidding’; the farm-labourers and dairy 
wenches always grinned broadly from ear to 
ear when “Muster Froom” gave them good 
morning. 

Daisy, aoe and many of the other animals 
had basel deserted Jet, and showed a decided 
preference for the new comer, while wrresath Bab, 

no exaggeration ‘to say, was ‘actu: in 
love with him. "yy d 

He won her heart by preferring to breakfast 
and dine in the ‘picturesque red-bricked 
kitchen, thus saving her cherished parlour, 
with its treasured bric-a-brac, from the daily 
intrusion of clumsy-fingered- servants. 

Then he was‘soleasily pleased. Always con- 
tent with -the hegorounds-of ‘beef and great 
legs of motton that formed the homely diet at 
the'farm, and declaring himself more than con- 
tent with the big family-gooseberry pies and 
puddings, made by Aunt Bab herself, and 
covered with rich thick-cream;and he was in- 
variably ready for tea, at which generally ap- 
peared a dish of buttermilk cakes, a soda loaf, 
or a hot Sally-lann prepared by Jet. 

 T hike this life, it, jast saits me,” ho said one 
day-tothe farmer. *‘ Lahouldlike to live here 
for ever,” he aflded, looking at his niece, 

“T wish you could and would sir,” replied 
the farmer, heartily, 

*¢ renvor Imay,” responded Laurence, with 
@ little laug 

“We 7 be'very’ pleared to ha’ you with 
us aslongias ever -you wish to stay,” went’ on 
the old man. “ Won’t we, Bab?” 

“* Yeo, indeed,” replied the little lady, looking 
at him tenderly, 

Something in ‘his fair face attracted her 
strangély—the sunny ‘blue eyes wore such a 
kind, truthful look. Yet sometimes: they were 
clouded, and the corners of! his handsome 
mouth ‘drooped with-a weary, inexpressibly 
sat look. 

Whatever his sadness, thongh, he never 


breathed a’ word of it to his hdsts. In fact, 


they knew very: little about him, except that 
he had grown tired of London and London 
life, and had ‘come to the country in ‘search of 
fresh air and pretty scenery. 

He never —_ of his'rélatives, bsyond tell- 
ing them that he*wasan only child; and had 
lost his mother, ‘his only surviving parent, 
‘about a year before coming’to live with them ; 
‘and they were quite content to tell everything 
eoncerning their own’ affairs, in their usaal 
simple-minded ‘fashion, and hear next to 
nothing of his. 

To. Jet the advent of Laurence Froom to 
Hollytree Farm was an event,which changed 
the whole colour and ‘tenor of her life—im- 
‘perceptibly and almost entirely unknown to her, 
but none the less thoroughly and effectually. 

She had only existed before—a happy, free, 
innocent existence it is true, bat, still, cnly 
existence. 

After his coming she lived, though she did 
not understand the difference, nor the drift 
of her thoughts and fancies. She was in- 
tenseély, -ignorantly, overpoweringly happy, 
with a trustful happiness: that-drew its light 
and colouring from his presence and daily, nay, 
hourly, companionship. 

The whole world seemed fairer, 


“The green grew golden.above,” 


to her the sun brighter, thé flowers fairer, the 
nightingale’s note sweeter. Dife was fuller, 
broader, better, she thought. And the joy she 
feli ‘shone in her tong:lashed eyes, and 
brightened in her beautiful face, 

“Sammer always agrees ‘with our ittle 
lass,” observed the farmer, as he noted her 
shining eyes, and :heard:the rippling laughter 
break from her pretty li 

‘* Yes,” answered his wife, looking after the 
slender girlish form that was so dear—so very 
dear to both of them. ‘Sis seems to droop 
and pine in the winter.” 

“ Ay |.sunshine and fresh air-are life;to her. 
Lwish.all the.year round ‘twere summer, the 


———— 
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little lass brightens wonderful in the warmth 
o’ May and June.” 

Farmer Trevor was blind, and Aunt Bab as 
bad; they did not see, poor old folk, that it 
was the summer of love dawning for Jet, that 
made her face bright and ker heart gay. The 
sunshine of love, not the warmth of the 
summer winds, that gave new life to the little 
form, a sweeter tone to the clear voice, a gayer 
ring to the joyousdaugh. 

They were blind, and Jet was blind—blind 
and happy, with a happiness that comes but 
once, and once only, to poor mortals in this 
dreary, work-a-day world. 





CHAPTER III, 

“* May I come and help you, Miss Jet ?”’. 

They were in the kitchen-garden—Laurence 
and Jet. She was kneeling among the straw- 
berries, selecting the ripest and piling them 
carefuily on # great cabbage leaf; be was 
standing by the rustic bridge which spanned 
the little brawling brook, that gurgled and 
rippkd merrily along, dividing the kitchen- 
gardep, gazing intently, yearningly, at the 
graceful, well-poised, dusky little head, on 
which the early morning sun was beaming. 
She was qaite unconscious of his close 
proximity, aud lifted her heed to look at him, 
with @ sudden rush of colour in ber cheeks. 

‘Yes; you can come and help if you wish.” 

“ Certainly I wish,” and Froom strode across 
the gingerbread bridge, and selecting a cabbage 
leaf uf huge dimensions from a pile besides 
Jet, proceeded to help in the operation of 
sta wberry- picking. 

** You have been eating as well as picking!” 

‘'Of course, ‘the labourer is wortby of his 
hire.’ Besides, they always taste better in the 
early morning when the dew is on them.” 

** Really ?”’ 

** Yes, really !”’ 

“TI wonder if they do.” 

“ Try one and see,” she replied, holding*up a 
ruddy, tempting berry. 

“ Thanks, I will,” and taking it, he munched 
it slowly and gravely, as though _ trying to get 
the fall flavour of the dew. 

‘*I think you are right. I never;tasted any- 
thing more delicious.” 

He accompanied the words with a meaning 
look, of which, however, as usual, the young 
girl seemed to be quite unconscious. 

Froom did not want or wish to say compli- 
mentary things, or to direct admiring glances 
at Jet Trevor, There wasa dark passage in 
his past life which cast its shadow over the 
present, and which made him care to have 
little to do with women; and yet, though he 
struggled hard against the inclination, he 
found himself continually making compli- 
mentary remarks, and letting his eyes dwell 
admiringly on her perfect face. 

She exercised, entirely unknown to herself, 
a fascination over him, He tried to battle 
against it, to avoid her society, but found him- 
self powerless, and drawn back to her side by 
an influence he could not resist. 

‘I must go away,” he muttered to himself, 
as he watched her, the sun blazing down on 
her upturned face, as she gazed at the deeply 
blue sky. 

The strong light showed no flaw in the per- 
fect, transparent skin, only threw into deeper 
relicf the thick inky lashes that shaded the 
large-pupilled radiant eyes, and lit up the 
purplish. black curls and rings of hair. 

“T must goaways it is my only chance of 

ety.” 


“ What are you thinking of, Sir Einar?” 
asked Jet. 

She had called him playfully after the name 
of the Scandinavian archer hero. 


** Einar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 
Graceful was his form, and slender, 
And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman’s, in the splendour 

Of her maidenhood.” 


“ What are you thinking of ?” she repeated. 
* Of helping you to carry those strawberries 





to the house, and then of having some for 
breakfast,’’ he replied with great gravity; and 
suiting the action to the words, he stooped and 
lifting up the cabbage leaves, carried them 
carefully into the parlour, and placed them 
before Mrs. Trevor, who was occupied, as 
usual, in manipulating her quaint, old Wor- 
cester coffee cups, ‘ Those are all for-you.” 

“Not all, my dear, thank you,” ejaculated 
Aunt Bab, who had a way of taking au sérieux 
everything that anybody said. “I couldn’t 
manage them all.’’ 

“Not even ifter my taking the trouble to 
get up early and pick them for you?” said 
Laurence, reproachfully, 

«I'm greatly ne to you. But there are 
so many—I'm sure I can’t manage them all,”’ 
sighed the little Jady despairingly. 

** You are not meant to, aunt,”said Jet, com- 
ing to the rescue. J picked most of those, and 
want some, and Mr. Froom has been regard- 
ing them longingly ; and of course, uncle, you 
will have some.” 

**Q’ course, dearie,” responded the old man, 
helping himself plentifally to the ripe tempting 

rries. 

“Now, Miss Jet, that is too bad.” 

‘*What is too bad? Do you mean my pre- 
venting Aunt Bab from trying to eat all those 
strawberries and making herself ill? Why if 
she did we couldn’t go to Durdene Wood this 
afternoon, and you would not be able to make 
those sketches you have been talking about for 
weeks past.” 

“Ab, true. We must get to Durdene.”” 

“It will bea lovely day for it. Can you 
come with us, Uncle Nat? We go about four, 
and intend to have tea in the wood ; and Kitty, 
Jenny, and Jack are coming over to go with 
us.’”’ 


‘No, dearie. I can’t go with you, as I ha’ 
business to see to at Hazleton, but I'll ride 
roun’ that way, and come home with ye.” 

**That’s right. We will look out for you, 
and keep some tea hot.” 

That afternoon a merry —- assembled 
in Durdene Wood. They had chosen a lovely 
glade, with an endless vista of green leaves, 
and row after row of copper-beeches and Powe 
forest trees. The warm sanlight flickered 
through the thick leafage, and danced in 
chequered patches on the mossy sward as the 
soft wind gently stirred the boughs, where wild 
strawberries and raspberries, mingled withcup- 
moss, grew in uncultivated luxuriance. The 
warm air was foll of the sounds and scente of 
summer. Bees hummei, butterflies swept by, 
the low coo of the wood-pigeon, and the un- 
trained sweetness of the blackcap’s ‘note, rang 
on the air, filled with the perfume of grasses, 
flowers, and pine-wood. 

Under a shade of a grand old oak, Jet and 
Kitty Linthorpe spread the cloth, while Froom 
and George Linthorpe kindled a fire, and slung 
a kettle on a sort of triangle they made with 
stout sticks. Everyone was busy. Even Aunt 
Bab assisted to lay the sylvan tea-table, and 
very quickly a boned turkey, a ham, daintily 
pink-ruffled, a pigeon-pie, bread, cakes, jam, 
gooseberries, cherries, currants and other 
delicious fruits decked the snowy: cloth; and 
when, after several mishaps, the kettle did 
boil, they made tea, and Jet poured it out, and 
they a)l set to work laughing and chattering 
like a crew of. magpies to demolish the good 
things. 

Tea was rather a lengthy affair, Mr. Trevor 
arriving before it was over. 

‘‘T must sketch this glade before the sun 
sinks lower,” said Froom, seizing his sketch 
book, and beginning to draw rapidly. 

“ How lovely!” simpered Jenny Livthorpe 
when it was done, and handed round for in- 
spection. 

“I wonder why I hate those girls so much, 
and that cub, their brother,’”’ mused Laurence, 
He would not own, even to himself, that he 
was jealous, and yet it could have been no 
other feeling that made him dislike the honest, 
warm-hearted young farmer. 

George Linthorpe a well-to- 
do specimen of the yeoman class, upright and 





honourable, and hopelessly, irretrievably in 
love with Jet. He had been in love with her 
from the firat moment he saw her, a little 
dusky-headed large-eyed child, and was at no 
pains whatever to conceal. it. He intended 
to ask her to marry him some day, to come and 
be mistress of his flourishing farm. Mean- 
while he was in the habit of riding to Holly- 
tree Farm more often than wes absolutely 
necessary, and would stand leaning over the 
gate, chatting to Jet, telling her how Buttercup, 
his favourite cow, was getting on affer straining 
her leg, or how large Meg Merrilies’s foal was 
growing, and. how promisingly stock was com- 
ing on up at Blne Ash. - 
arence felt an unaccountable sente of an- 
noyance when ever he saw them together ; and 
when they strolled off through the wood side 
by side, he closed his sketch-bock ‘abruptly, 
and ask. d the Misses Linthorpe, if they would 
not like a wa)kaleo? They gavea delighted 
assent, only too glad to have the chence of walk. 
ing with a Londoner,and ‘such a handsome 
man,’ as Jenny termedhim, when discussing 
him afterwards with hersister, The “ handsome 
man,” however, was anything but talkative, 
and rather well pleased when a gipsy woman 
them, whose advent was hailed 
with per ea J the girls, who held out their 
podgy red h rere ow for the sibyl to scan, 
= listened br y to what she gabbled 
out, 
“Cross the gipsy’s hand with siller, pretty 
lady,’ eaid the crone,.in a coaxing tone to Jet, 
who had joined them with George, and stood 
looking on, ‘‘ and she'll tell you all about the 
lover you have, and the dark cloud that 
shadows his life.” 
‘*This lady has no. wish to listen to your 
rubbish,” cried Froom, contemptuously, and 
drawing Jet’s hand through his arm he strode 


off towards the oak where the old people were 
waiting for them. 
“I wonder how Mies Linthorpe can listen to 


that old witch’s chatter,” he said, as they went 
quickly op, 

“ So do I,” she replied, with a light laugh. 
“Tt is all nonsense.” 

“ Of course it is,’’ he agreed. 

“Utter nonsense. I have not got a lover,” 
the girl continued, innocently ; ‘and she said 
she would tell me all about him.” 

“Of course. ‘Those sort of people sometimes 
make clever guesses, and hit the nail straight 
on the head ; as a rule, though, they talk un- 
mitigated rubbish.” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Tf you had a lover,’’ he went on, a minate 
later, ‘‘ and you knew there was some mystery 
—some secret in his past life—would you expect 
him to tell it you? To Jay bare all the miser- 
able facts of something that happened long be- 
fore he knew you?” 

‘‘No!” responded Jet, promptly. ‘‘I could 
not love without trust.. I should think he was 
right to keep silent about bis past life, and 
that it was better for me not to know what had 
gone before. Certainly I should never ask for 
an explanation, or try to pry into anything he 
might wish to keep secret.’’ 

“T don’tthink you would,” and involuntarily 
Froom pressed the little hand tno bine his 
arm close to his side before relinquishing it, as 
they reached the group under the oak. 

“How will you go home, Mr. Froom?” 
questioned Trevor, as he neared. + 

‘*I will walk,” replied the young man. 

“ Will you take my horse and ride?” 

‘No thanks, Five miles is nothing df a 
walk.” 

He wanted to be aldne to think, and knewif 
he took the horse that he must ride alongside 
the waggonette and listen to the merry cbatter 
of the girls; so he steeled himself against the 

look in Jet’s eyes, and, waving his 
d in farewell, strode off on his lonely walk 
through the darkening glades. 

Daring that solitary walk he made up his 
mind to leave Holytree Farm within the next 
few days. 

‘*I must go,” he mused. -‘‘ It will be better. 
Jet is young—happy. I could not tell her of that 
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black cloud in the past, and it will be better 
for her to marry Linthorpe. A little longer 
and I shall be madly in love with her, and 
unable to go away and leave her.”’ 

“ A little longer |!” How he deceived himeelf. 
He was in love with her, honestly, truly. Tre- 
vor’s little soft-eyed lass had twined hereelf 
round and round his heart. Nothing but death 
pe death alone—could free him from his 

mds, ° 


Se 


CHAPTER IV. 

* You will come to-morrow, Miss Jet, with- 
out fail?” 

** Yes, certainly, unless it is ‘a very wet day.” 

“I don’t think there is much chance of that. 
And you, Mr. Froom, shall we see you at our 
khaymaking? ”’ 

“He will have to go,”” said Jet, quickly, not 
giving Laurence time to ariswer for himself. 
** Uncle is too busy to go, and there is no one 
pn to takeme. Aunt Bab isn’t feeling at all 
well.” 

** In that case, of course, I must escort you. 
I shall be very pleased to come to your place, 
Linthorpe.”’ 

“ And I shall be very pleased to see you 
there,’ replied the young farmer, cordially, 
quite unconscious that he was inviting a dan- 
gerous rival over his threshold. ‘ Good-bye, 
Miss Jet, good-bye. I hope you will manage 
to come early to-morrow,” and touching the 
powerful roan he rode with his heel, he gal- 
loped off ata great rate in the direction of 
Blue Ash. 

The next morning the sun was up in a cloud- 
lees sky, as Jet looked out from her rose-decked 
lattice under the gable in the roof of the old 
house, There was not a speck on the blue sky, 
the sunbeams poured down in steady uninter- 
rupted brilliance ; the whole sweetness of sum- 
mer seemed concentrated in the air that swept 
languidly over Holytree Farm. 

“Itis a lovely day, my dear,” said Aunt Bab, 
as her niecé appeared in the parlour, dressed 
andready to set out for the Lintborpe’s junket- 


ing. “I think you will enjoy yourself. How 
are you going?” 
‘Mr. Froom is going to row me down. It is 


the pleasantest way.” 

And pleasant indeed she found it, steering 
the little skiff, while Laurence pulled sway 
steadily, making the boat cleave quickly 
through the sparkling ‘water, shad:wed here 
and there by drooping pollard willows. 

** You don’t exert yourself much,” she said, 
after a while, smiling at him, and letting her 
eyes rest with unconscious fondness on his 
handsome face. 

**Don’t you think so?” he replied, return- 
ing her glance with interest. 

“No. You are lazy.” 

“Very well, then, I am lazy, and think I 
shall continue to be so, as I see no particular 
reason for hurrying myself.” 

And he didn’t. There in the boat he had 
her all to himself, and could study her pale 
loveliness, set off by the white dress and hat 
she wore, as much as he chose. At the farm it 
would be different, he would have to share her 
society with others, and that did not suit him. 
He grudged even a glance given to others by 
this girl, the mere touch of whose little hands 
made his head swim and set the blood tingling 
in his veins. 

He had striven hard to go-away, to leave 
her and Hollytree Farm for ever, but his love 
was stronger than his sense of honour ; and he 
stayed on and on, unable to tear himself away 
from her, and thrust out of bis life and his 
memory the beautiful face that had created 
such an uncontrollable passion in his breast. 

‘*T don’t believe you care to go to-day,” she 
observed, after a while. 

* Don’t you 9» j j 

**No; you are only going to please me, not 
to please yourself, Confess now that you are 
utterly indifferent to the prospect of assisting 
at haymaking, tennis-playing, syllabab-drink- 
ing, and other rural amusements?” 

™ Well, I must confess,” he answered, 





coolly, “ that I would just as soon, perhaps 
sooner, be hera alone with you on the river.” 

“But you will see beautiful scenery and 
mect several people.’’ 

‘* Yes, and they will see you.” 

* Of course.”’ 

‘* Well, I would rather regerve that privilege 
entirely for myself.” 

“Would you?” she said, innocently, the 
meaning of his words passing by her. 

** Yes; but I suppore I can’t,’’ and with a 
sigh he dipped the oars once more in the 
water, and sent the skiff rapidly along. 

The merriment was at its height when they 
arrived at Blue Ash. The hayfield was 
crowded with gaily-dressed people; many of 
the girls were trying awkwardly enough to 
handle the great rakes, and draw them through 
the grass; spoony couples were sitting on 
mounds that had been piled up, whispering 
soft nothings to each other; tankards of 
syllabub, cider, and foaming ale were bein 
handed round by baxom country wenches, an 
were largely patronized by the stalwart, sun- 
browned farmers, who mustered strongly at 
the gathering. 

On the trimly-cut, even lawn before the 
house, nets were stretched, and tennis balls 
were flying about in all directions, swiftly 
pursued by eager players. Jenny Linthorpe, 
conspicious in a badly-made pink flannel gown, 
was rushing everywhere, with arms and legs 
sprawled out, and flourishing about like a 
windmill in a gale; in her desperate endeavours 
to distinguish herself as a tenvis-player ; while 
Kitty, attired in a much-befrilled . stiffly- 
starched white costume, in which, with ker 
dumpy, undersized body and toddling walk 
she rerembled a baby in a go-cart, stood 
beside her brother, doing the honours and re- 
ceiving their guests. 

The young farmer’s honest face brightened 
as his eyes lighted on Miss Trevor. 

“A fine day, you see, Miss Jet,” ke re- 
marked, originally. “I am so glad you've 
come. Let me take you into the field; the 
Martins are there, and several cthers you 
know.” 

As she took his arm and walked away with 
him, Kitty pounced upon Laurence, and 
managed to keep him, much against his will, 
chaired to her side nearly the whole after- 
noon. 

To Froom the thing was a fiasco. From 
afar he could see Jet surrounded by all the 
eligible young men, and followed lize a shadow 
by Linthorpe, who neglected his duties as host 
in his anxiety to be agreeable to the girl he 
loved. It was quite late before Laurence got 
a chance of escaping from Kitty and speaking 
to Jet. She was sitting in the capacious 
swing watching the tennis-players. 

“ Have you enjoyed it?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she replied, lifting her long-lashed 
eyes to bis ; ‘and you?” 

“Not much. Ihave seen s0 little of you,’’ 
he added, pointedly, with a glance that seemed 
to pierce the veil of her childlike innocence, 
and which brought the colour to her cheeks, 
and made the heavy lids drop. , 

We will go when you wish,” she said, 
shyly. 

‘* wish it now,’ he rejoined, eagerly, ‘* an- 
less you care to stay longer.” 

“No, I am ready to go now,” and after 
making their adieus, they once more entered 
the little skiff, and set out on their homeward 


way. . 

That night Froom made up his mind to ask 
Jet to be his wife. His jealousy had been 
aroused, and his passion stimulated by the 
sight of other men paying her attention. He 
had thought she was there, close to his hand, 
a little wild rose, that he could gather and 
wear in his breast when he pleased ; but sud- 
denly he had wakened to the fact that her 
loveliness would be coveted and sought after 
by others, and that if he did not hasten to 
claim her for his own, that she might be Icst 
to him. 

Jet, however, seemed to know by intuition 
that a crisis in her life was at hand, for the 








next day she avoided him, was not even 
present at breakfast, and he did not find her 
alone until towards evening, when he dis- 
covered her in the kitchen-garden picking 
fruit, with a huge old straw sun-bonnet half 
hiding her beautiful face. 

**T am coming to help you,” ke announced ; 
and without waiting for permission, he 
squatted down beside her, among the currant 
bushes, something after the fashion cf the 
unspeakable Turk, and picked currants and 
threw them into the basket, with as much 
gravity as Jet herself displayed. 

And she saw nothing comical about the 
business, 

Gathering fruit to make pies had always 
been a very serious affair to her, ever since 
she was a little girl, and had been deputed to 
that office; she only felt an unaccountable 
shyness in his presence, and kept her eyes 
resolutely turned away from his. 

‘““Where have you been all day?” he de- 
manded. 

“T went to Durdene church.” 

‘What, were you there all day?” 

“Oh, no, ’she replied, plunging into con- 
versation eagerly, to hide her embarrassment, 
“TI went to see my old nurse Bennett after- 
wards. Do you know summer is drawing to 
a, close, the meadow-sweet is beginning to turn 
brown? I did not see a single dog-rose in the 
hedges, and the honeysuckle is quite thin! ’’ 

* Really!’’ he remarked, never taking his 
eyes off the lovely face, which was covered 
with blushes, and in consequence, putting as 
many currants on to the earth as he did into 
the basket. 

“ Yes, and the wheat is yellowing fast,” 

* Indeed |!” 

““Yes—indeed—and—and the heads of 
briony are turning, too,” she went on, getting 
more and more confused under his steady 
gaze, “and the hazel nuts are browning fast— 
and I daresay will be ripe before you go 
away,” she added desperately. 

*‘T shall never go away,” he declared 
solemnly. 

“Never!” sbe echoed, looking up with 
amazed eyes. “ Why?” 

‘*Becauee I love you Jet, and life wouldn’t 
be worth living away from you and Hollytree 
Farm. 

“Love me?” she murmured, a deeper 
— flush staining the pale purity of ber 
skin. 

“Yes—love you, steadfastly, honestly, un- 
changeably. And you, Jet,” he went on 
eagerly, clasping one of her little reddened 
hands in his, .““ you—you do not hate me, do 
you?” and his eyes sought hers with a 
passionate longing. 

‘*No,” she answered slowly, ‘I don’t think 
IT hate you.” 

“And do you think you love me?” he 
whispered. 

* Yes, I think I do.” 

** Well enough to be my wife?” 

“Yes.” 


The next moment she was in his arms, and 
the old straw sun-bonnet was being flattened 
against his breast, and her eyes, lips, and 
hair kissed in a vehement, violent sort of way, 
while he babbled out disjointed terms of en- 
dearment, in the usual fashion of newly-de- 
clared lovers. 

After a while Jet gently released herself 
from his encircling arms, and, to hide her 
modest embarrassment, turned to look for 
more fruit, and found her basket overturned, 
whereupon Laurence, seeing her dismay, 
drop down on his knees, and proceeded to 
gather up the currants, grubbin up @ con- 
siderable amount of earth and dirt with 
them, and, while gazing into her sweet face, 
was blind and indifferent to the absurdity of 
his posture and occupation. 

“Such a lord is love.” Froom, who had 
been one of the cream of Piccadilly dandies, 
and a fashionable club man, in the extreme 
sense of the word, was content, nay, more than 
content, to grub up fruit and damp mould for 
the girl he had learnt to love so well; and 
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when the basket was once more full, he slung 
it on his left arm, and drawing her 
through his right, they strolled slowly up the 
path to the house, where Mrs, Trevor satin 
the parlour, nodding.a little over her knitting, 
enjoying the brilliant sunshine, and. the pers 
fame of roses and mignonette that was waited 
in through the open window. 

“‘ Congratulate me;Aunt Bab?” said Froom 
joyously, depositing. the dirty basket.on one of: 
the spindle-legged little tables, utterly regard- 
leas of the damage he wasdoing to the tasselly 
antimacassar which.covered it.  “ Kiss. me— 
for you. are going really to be my aunt--and 
bless us. Iam the happiest man in the world: 
Jet. has promised to be my wife!” 

+ - * * * 

‘*' Your uncla:has consented, Jet. What have 
we to wait for now? Why should we-wait?”’ 

They stood under the shade of the great 
heavily-laden apple trees out in the orchard a 
week later. 

He held both her hands clasped tightly in 
his, and was looking down at her with.a. world 
of passionate loye and longing in. his blue 
eyes. She was standing with head slightly 
drooped and averted, a flush on her. usually 
pale cheek, 

“ Why.should we wait, my dearest?” he de- 
manded again, as she remained silent, 

‘* We—have—known each. other such. a 
short time!” she. faltered, “ Only four 
months,” 

“ Oaly four months!’ he repeated. “Has 
not that. been long enough for you to learn to 
love me in, child? Or do you. want four years 
to let the love grow perfect, and learn. to care 
for me more?”’ 

“Tt is perfect. Ishall never love you more, 
Laurence, I could not!” she answered, lifting 
a pair of shy grey eyes to-his, in-which burned 
such a pure, steadily lovelight. that he could 
no$ doubt, but only caught her to him and 
kissed her fondly. 

“Then let our wedding-day “be .soon,”’ he 
urged... ‘‘Aunt Bab will rejoice, I know.” 

‘You must not be too sure of that; she. may 
miss me.”’ 

“Sho can’t miss you. for long, Jet; as we 
sre coming back to live here. Now—when 
shall it be, little tease?” 

‘You are in such a hurry,’’ she murmured, 

** Yes,’” he: assented, looking down at her, 
aud putting his hand under her chin to turn 
her face up to his. “Iaminahurry. I want 
my hempinen 

‘Shall I make you happy—really. ha ” 
she asked, eee a — 

‘* Yes, dearest,” he answered, simply ; “aa 
nothing else can.” 

“Then it shall bs when you wish, Lorry.” 

Aad. Lorry showed shameless haste, and 
hurried matters to such an extent,.that tha 
wedding was fixed for the last day-of August. 

It was to be a very quietaffair. Fgoom had 
no wish to be made a show ofyand stared at 
by gaping rustica, and his will was.Jet’s;; So 
the simple homely preparations were.made 
without any fnss or display, and-only a few!of 
the Trevors’ intimate;friends letiato the seeret: 
The Linthorpes were among tha few favoured, 
ones, and that “ ignorance is. bliss ” was oex- 
tainly true in the case of the young farmer; 
He had been dreaming his leve-dream in blisa- 
ful ignorance of the coming event; picturing 
to himself the joy he would feel when Jet was 
installed mistress of Blae Ash,and himself 
and his beeves aud-horses and fat sheep and 
well-filled granaries ; and, lo! suddenly, with 
oat a word of warning, came the news that 
she was gaing:to be another man’s-wite. 

The blow fell on .him with crushing force, 
It siultitied and bewildered him; he felt that 
allinterest in his farm-was at an) end, and 
walked about in a dazed kind of way, neglect- 
ing his usual occupations and, avoeations ; 
conscious that something had gone out of his 
life, aud of. dull, ceaseless pain at his hoart. 
His roan mare, Peggy, never felt. the pressire 
of his. knees. during those—to him—dreary, 
saulews days; thecorpatent pink. pigs, fatten- 
ing for the, cattle-show, did not receive: 9 





single glance from their master’s critical eye ; 
pr gy rom and her little calf were 
passed..by with indifference; and even: the 
crew of Michaelmas geese, fat and flourishing, 
spluttering and hissing, amid the stubble, 
failed to extract a single word of admiration 
from his down-drooped lips, ‘ 

He wandered about aimlesely, spending 
most of his.time in; Durdene:wood, pressing 
his lips to. the hard, senseless. bark of a tree 
on which Jet had carved her name that after- 
noon, but-afew weeks back, when they had 
picnic’d so merrily under.the shade of the 
oldoaks, 

“ You. haven’é.. been down. to the Trevors, 
George, to congratulate Jet,’ remarked Kitty, 
afew weeks before the wedding.. “ Aunt Bab 
told us so-this afternoon when we. were there, 
and seemed surprised. about it. You ought to 

0. ” 


“No, not yet,” replied the young, . 
winoing, and.turning deathly Cohean 
his healthy sunburn. ‘‘I suppose I must go.” 
‘‘Of course you must, Such old friends— 
it would. look rather odd if you did not.” 
“Very well. I will seo if I cau.go,down 
there to-night,”’. 


Bat-he did not ; nor the day after that, nor | 


the day after thatagain. Is was only on.the 
eve of her’ wedding-day that. he mustered u 
courage, and set-out, for Hollytree Farm. . It 
was a ten-mile walk from,one farm to the 
other, and he went slowly enough, with down- 
bent bead and dragging step,. He sbrank from 
seeing the lovers together, anddrew his breath, 
hard as he pictured Froom with bis arms uns 
reproved rouud Jet’s waist, and his head 
close to hers, 

Fate, however, favoured him, and.he. had 
not the misery of seeing them together. . 

Froom had gone over to. Dardene..on.some, 
business matter connected with the morrow, 
and Jet was alonein the dim, flower-scented, 
old garden. 

“Good evening, Miss Jet,’ he said, in & 
half-stifled voice,;as he.swaug back the gaily- 
painted gate, and strode over the trim-tarf to 
her side. “I have come to congratulate. you 
—and—and—Mr.—Froom—and to wish you 
every happiness in your married life.” 

‘*Tiianks, George.. You are very kind,” she 
answered, simply, giving him @ little hand, 
which he took tenderly between both his, and, 
somehow: or other, forgot to release for a whole 
minute. 

An. older ‘and wiser woman would. have, 
noticed. the lingering pressure, and the 
mute look eof » agony in his eyes, but 
Jet was too little versed in the ways of the 
world, and saw nothing odd in the fact of her 
old playfellow holding her hand-rather over 
the time of a conventional hand-shake; neither 
did she notice the strained. look of pain in his 
eyes. She only thought. he wasn’t looking 
very well—and told him :so, 

“No, they tell me. up ati the Ash that I 
don’t look very bright, — I — feel so,”? he 
replied wearily, running his: fingers through 
his crisp, brown curls; as though to move away 
some weight or pressure, 

“ You. hayé-been working too hard over the 
harvest, perhaps.’ 

“ No, L don’t think it is that.” 

“You want a change of scene.and air.’ 

“No.” 

“ What can be the matter, them?” ; 

“One cau't-always tell;” he auswered, with 
a dreary laugh, his miserable eyes fixed on ‘her 
face with a devouring intentness. g 

He felt'that) ite was the last time. that he 
would. havesthe: shadow-of a right—that he 
might dare to: leok-at her 20; ) though -it: 
pained him to gazs on whatcould never be his; 
yet with the imeonsistency of man, he was 
taking bis fill of the: sweet sorrow.’” P 

“ Looking his aston a lovel 
A fanoted anether’s joy.” — f 

‘Won't you come in and sce uncle?” she 
sugg after a pause, which she: filled up 
by arranging the flowers she had gathered. ; 

“ No, not to-night,” he said, wrenching 
eyesraway from her face. ‘‘I came to. see you 





only. I—I-want you ro accept & little presen 
Lam sending you,” he wenton, brokenly.. I 
is a miniature phacton, like.the one my sister 
drive; and I am sending you Shiloh, the 


you were 
them, ow what pleasure it. will give 
me.” 4 

‘*Oh, e, how kind, of. you!’’ cried the 
young girl, delightedly. ‘‘I have had heaps 


of beautifal presents, but nothing I shall prize 
so much as yours. It is what I have wished 
for over and over again, _ I: shall be able to 
drive Laurence abont in it when.we returm!” 

Yes,” he agreed, faintly. it 

“I wish he was here now;.to;join.me in 
thanking .you. I expect him back every 
minute ; you must wait and see him,” 

“T can’t, indeed!” replied Linthorpe, 
hurriedly. It was unspeakable blise to the 
poor fellow to have those little, hands clasped 
round his arm, that sweet, face: looking up’ to- 
his ; but he+couldn’t trust himself,. His love 


| was too powerful; hehad only to bend hie 
| head, and. he could kisa.the lips he had never 


touched; he felt another moment and he 
would yield to the temptation ; so pressing her 
hands, and murmuring. something about its 
being late, and along walk, he turned away 


-abraptly and left her. 


‘Why didn’t Linthorpe come. in, dearie?’’ 
asked old Trevor, as Jet ‘entered the parlour; 
where he was sitting with Aunt Bab, smoking 
a long churchwarden. 

“He had to -walk back to Blue Ash, and he 
didn’t seem at all well to-night.” 

‘* Perhaps he hada bit o’ a sunstroke daring 
harvesting,:’ remarked the old man, as he re- 
filied his pipe. 

‘* Perhaps he has,” assented Aunt Bab. 

But George Linthorpe: had , bad no. sun- 


‘stroke, he was only lovestruck, and well-nigh, 


heart-broken, as he walked rapidly. through 
the darkness of the late summer-night, and 
when he reached the meadow surrounding his 
house, he flung himself face downwards in the 
dewy aftermath, and groaned. aloud, in his 
anguish,— 1 

‘Oh, my darling! I can never-forget you!” 





CHAPTER V., 


Ir. was a very quiet bridal cortdge: that 
wended ita way through the quaint.churecbyard 
of Dardene the next morning. 

The bride was not attended by any maids 
in. gay attire; only followed. by Aunt Bab, 
arrayed in a wonderful. antedilavian, grey 
satin gown, that some of the onlookers 
whispered had been her own bridal.robe, 
when, at a somewhat advanced age, she married 
Nathaniel Trevor, who in‘ tarm was followed’ 
by the said Nathaniel Trevory gorgeous ‘in a 
blue coat, with b:ass. buttons, and.a “hant” 
waistcoat of many colours, that gave Froom 
quite a torn when he.caught sight of if, as: he; 
cameto meet them in-the porch ; and though 
he did love his bride very dearly, made him 
wish that the old man, would not be.quite so 


} ay in his @ress on special eceasions, 


old gentleman, however, sablimely un- 
conscious of the sensation his attire: was 
creating, led Jet down the aisle on hisarm in 
quite gallant fasbion; and when. theielergy- 
man asked, “ Who giveth this woman: to, be 
married to this man?” he roared -omtv's I’ 
in stentorian tones; and taking. her hand 


tarning: and made‘queer 
contortions ‘at Aunt Bab; who. was terribly: 
nerveus an d overcome, agd who wept silently 
Lehind a huge Jace-trimmed-mainsail, of « 
handkerchief, and at some.of his intimates 
who thronged the church, as he-would 
convey to them the fact that he could teach 
them @ thing or two’ ia the: matter of giving 
Teeter FB anything but sorry 
room was; 
when the ceremony came to an-end, and he 
was speeding away in the travelling: carriage as 
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fast as.four-horses.could take him, alone, with 
only Jet beside him. 

Jet, who was all dimples. and blushes and 
shy happiness, and who hid her face. on. his 
breast, when he caught her to him, regardless 
of the damage he was doing to the dainty 
white lace trimmed gown that she and Aunt 
Bab had spent such an amount of time and 
labour over, and murmured passionately, — 

“My darling! my wife! mine now for 
eyer!” 

“ Yes, Laurence,” she whispered, lifting her 
face for a moment to his, and glancing at him 
under her lovely long eyelashes, “ yours. until 
death parts us,” 

‘*Do not speak of death, my dearest,” he 
answered, quickly, as a.cold shudder. ran 
through his frame, ‘‘It is only with life we 
have todo,” and he clasped her more closely, 
moxe tenderly in,his strong: arms,.and gazed 
dows yearningly at the-beautifal face that lay 
on his bosom, 

“ And with de—~+” 

“* Nay,” he cried, ‘ Iwill not-have you speak 
of it,” and bending: till. bis. mouth rested on 
hers he closed her willing lips with @ kiss. 

” * * 


The days of the honeymoon appeared lon 
and dreary to Auat Bab and Uncle Nat, 4 

Somehow or other. the old house did. not 
seem homelike without Jet’s: light, | gracefa 
figure flitting about, without her joyous langh, 
aad the echo of her sweet-toned voice, 

Froom extended: the: length of their trip, 
and took her to London, and even indalged her 
witha brief glimpse of Paris‘and Switzerland. 

Ruddy, autumn had thrown its spell over’ hill 
and dale ere they returned to. Hollytree Farm. 

The traes. had -lost their. summer robe of 
tender green, and were a mass of red, fiery 
bronze, and.ochre tints; the.elms were yellow, 
the acorned oaks buff and brown, the: huge 
sprays of the horse chestnuts scarlet ; the hips- 
and-haws were ripe, and the hazel nuts hung 
in’ great. brown clusters away in the dim re- 
cesses of, Dardeze: Wood. 

The fields on ‘the hillside were,a desert of 
stubble, the moor purple with heather, and ia 
the flaming tres-tops the crows and. rooks 
Sepped their, wings and. cawed the whole: day 


F . y 

There was the smell of ripened fruit on the 
air, and from amid'the prickly stubble rang out 
the quick, sharp report of guns, as sportsmen 
knocked over the partridges, 

Jet's grettest delight was todrive her hus- 
band about through. the lovely scenery in the 
little pony-oarriage Lintherpe gave her, 

Té was not. autumn to her, but an Indian 
summer, ® sort of aftermath, of warmth and 
glow and brilliance, . 

aurence was always eager and ready to 

with, her wherever she wislied. He had A 
sunk the lover in, the husband, butwas more 
devoted than before his marriage: He could 
not bear her out of his sight‘ for a moment ; and 
if. he.went.with Uncle Nat. to have a shot at 
the stubble-chicks, or try his luck with a fish- 
ing-rod, be always hecame restless and uneasy, 
and, would hasten back ab the first. opportunity 
and under the.smallest pretext; andshe, whom 
he loved better than anything else in theworld, 
would, wait for him at the gate, dressed alk in 
white—which set off her dazalingly pure, pale 
complexion—as he liked. to see her; and would 
throw her arms round ‘his throat, and kiss him 
twenty times,.as though he had been away w 
week instead.of an hour:or two. He never 
wearied/ of .her kisses or seemed to tire of 
gazing. at her lovely face, 

The, old people had. wisely given up: the 
parlour to - new groom, and of 
an evening they. won t.there, reading or 
chatting, and he kneeling beside. her’ listen- 
ing to her sweet voice while she-sang. 

n -the mornisge they took long walks‘and 
sketched pretty bits of scenery, and. im the 
atfernoon drove ont-in the little pheton. 

And they both enjoyed: life, they were 
wrapped up in each other, and sufficient for 
each other, and wished for nothing more; 
and no, shadow! of the dreary futnre fell 





across. them, or marred their perfect hap- 


Se 
So life went on with peaceful evenness, until 


one bright, crisp December day: the ‘antique 

who delivered the letters at Hollytree 
Farm brought Froom a large, blue, legal-look- 
ing document, which he at once tore open and 
seanned eagerly. 

* Jet !” he cried, ‘‘ what will you say to your 
husband’s three hundred pounds a-year be- 
becoming five thousand ?’’ 

“T shall say that I am very glad, dear 
Laurence, for your sake.’ 

‘* And not for your own, sweet wife? ‘Will 
you love me more?” 

“ Laurence!’ she criéd;: reproachfally. 
“‘How can you ask me such a question? I 
could not love you more, You have all my 
heart, all my love. If I lost you, or your 
affection changed towards me, I should not 
care to live.’’ 

‘*My dearest, I was only jesting,” ‘he 
answered, stooping to kiss her. ‘“ My anole, 
Roger Froom, is dead, and has left this 
money to me,’’ 

He did not tell her that, as well, he was a 
baronet by his relative’s death, having been 
the heir-presum ptive to ‘the title and all the 
broad lands that went with it; he felt it would 
distress s0 young and unsophisticated a girl to 
have honours thrust on her; and he would tell 
her, he thought, at some fature time, 

‘*T shall have to leave you, dearest, for a 
day or two,” he remarked, after studying the 
documents. 

“ Leave me, Laurence!” she exclaimed, in 
dismay. ‘Can I not go with you?” 

“It is such severe weather for you to'travel 
in ; and then I should have'to‘leave you alone 
all. day in an hotel. I shall bo engaged with 
my lawyers, You will be better here, dear, 
with Aunt Bab. I promise*youw'I won’t be 
away for:more than two days at the outside.” 

And he was as good as his word. He 
started the next’ morning, and returned the 
day after, jast as the shades of evening were 
beginning to fall. He met Linthorpe at the 
station, and insisted on his returning with him 
to. the farm; and the young ‘man, having’ no 
sufficient-excuse ready, was obliged to accom- 
pany bim and witness the passionate embrace 
that passed between Froom and ‘his wife as 
they met. He turned white to the lips, and 
his heart beat till he felt suffocating, but he 
rallied himself with an effort, and greeted 
them all in an ordinary way, and managed’ to 
answer calmly when — ee a his 
changed a ranece,;-and the rarity of his 
visits to Hollytree Farm, and promised to 
come more often. 

“You must‘come oftener;” said Laurence, 
after the young farmer took his leave, and he 
was walking down withhim tothe gate. “Now 
that I have had‘this money left me'I shall buy 
some land abont here and build’ a house for 
myself, and I want your advice and counsel. 
I shall have it in about'two months’ time, and 
then shall set to work‘and spend part of it in 
erecting » house that will be a fitting abode 
for Jet.” 

_But Laurence Froom reckoned without his 
host. Two months had barely elapsed when 
anvuther letter cameto him ;'and Jet, when she 
entered the parlour; found him stending by the 
window motionless, his'face livi ale, marks 
of blood on his nether lip; where his teeth had 
clenched on it, his eyes widely distended, as 
though he had‘ seen something horrible, and 
grasped in his hand a letter. 

“Laurence! my: dearest, what is the 
matter?’ she asked, , 

A shudder ran‘ through his’ frame, as he 
felt: the touch of het’ hands, bat he did not 
answer. 

“ Laurence Lrepenee! Oh, Heaven ! what 

L ? 


has y 
sey eiocie ant a he’ fr i at hows 
aking “heavily;' another 
cuvihaive shubfes ‘stvecle hn fiom Hiesd to 
foot. ‘Bed ne news, I must leave 
you, Jet. I must'go to London at once.” 
“No no, don't’ leave’ me!” she cried, 


€ 








sobbingly, clinging to him, a premonition of 
coming evil taking possession of her mind. 
“ Take me with you.” 

* Impossible, my love—my dearest wife. EI 
will write,’ and pressing her againet bis 
breast’ with such passion and force that it 
almost rendered her senseless, he rushed from 
the room, and afew minutes later Jet saw him, 
mounted on Fidget, pass the window at a head- 
long pace. 

Her heart sank as the fleet mare bore him 
out of sight. She felt that something terrible 
bad-ocourred, She was right; they bad had 
their summer, and the dreary winter day was 
coming fast and sure. H vi 

> * * 


In @ brilliantly-lighted room, in one of the 
best hotels in London, sat a woman, richly, 
even magnificently dressed, with a dark, hand- 
some face, and a pair of bold, black eyes, which 
wandered restlessly to the clock, as though ske 
was‘ expecting someone, 

“ He is late,” she muttered, atlast. “ Surely 
he won’t dare to stay away.” 

Even as she spoke the door opened, and a 
man entered—a man with disordered dress 
and pallid face. 

‘So you have come, my beloved spouse,” 
> questioned, mockingly, rising and facing 

im. 

“So you are alive,”’ he rejoined, his eyes 
fixed on her vividly-coloured face with a look 
of horror. 

“Yes, alive—very much alive,” she retorted, 
flippantly. “Not much to your satisfaction, I 
should say, from the look of you.” . 

“Why did you deceive me? Why did you 
have news of your death sent tome?” 

“ That wasn’t my fault. When you deserted 
me—leff me to die like a dog in the streets of 
Montreal, ‘some good Samaritan came across 
me, and took me to the hospital, I was ill 
there for’ months, and a woman in the next 
bed to mine died, and somehow or other they 
mixed ts wp, and word was sent to you that J 
was dead.” 

‘*Why did you not les me know the truth? 
What fiendish purpose had you in view?” 

“None then,” she replied, significantly. 
*““Only I knew it was no use bothering myself 
about you. The game wasup. You had no 
more*money to spend, and you had grown to 
hate me. So I went back to the stage, and 


have managed to support myself since.” 
“Yes, and in what a style,” he said, with 
cold contempt. 


“No matter,” she blazed ont. “ What is 
it to you? You didn’t play the part of a lovin 
husband, and stay by my side to watch an 
guard me, but——” 

‘You forget that you, having squandered 
my money and made me contemptible in the. 
eyes of my brother officers, cared little for my 
‘regard and protection.’ What has made ycu 
seek mheont now !” he went on, drearily, “ after 
twelve years.” 

“Can’t you guess, Well, I'll tell you then. 
A*month ago in Boston I came across an Eng- 
lish paper some weeks old, and in it saw the 
death of Sir Roger, and the announcement that 
you came into the baronetoy and five thousand 
a-year. So like a dutifal wife I hurried acroes 

Atlantic, and here I am, ready to share 
the ‘money and the title with you.” 

“But you can’t,” he oried, wildly. “I am 
mutried again.” 

“} know, bat that is ‘nothing to me.” 

“Tris everything to mie.” 

Hae Y she replied, coolly. “Yet you 
must get rid of your country wench Jet some- 
how or other.” 

“Don't’you speak of her,” he said, wrath- 
fally. - “ Her nanduis polluted when mentioned 
by such lips as yours.” 

“Ts it oi almost emg ore eS re ve 
face purple with rage, ‘*Is it, pwhy, pray 
lam your lawful wife, and what is she but 


a——? 
“Stop! he cried, fiercely, making a step 


towards her, a terrible look blazing in ber 
eyes, “Stopt If you call her that I shall kil 


you!” 
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The woman blenched and cowed a little 
under his fierce look, but she recovered herself 
almost immediately, and said, sullenly, — 

“ It’s what she is, though!” 

With a groan Froom dropped into a chair, 
and buried his face in his arms. His love—his 
sweet wife—to be a mark for the finger. of 
scorn to point at. And he—he who loved her 
so well, who would have given his heart's 
blood, his happiness, his life, to save her from 
an hour's trouble—had brought this shame on 
her innocent head! 

“ Ah!” said the woman, with a coarse laugh, 
as she saw him break down. ‘‘Ha! I can 
have my revengé now. You are a hard man, 
Laurence Froom; and you left me. without 
mercy, without pity, when you found I wasn’t 
quite what you thought me. Ican reach you 
now through this woman you love, and make 
you feel. Eh!” 

‘* Will nothing tempt you to leave me in 
peace, and spare the innocent child I have 
mame my wife?” he asked, lifting hishaggard 

ace, 

“* Nothing!” 

“ Sas give you a thousand a-year.” 

« o.” 


Two?” 

ee 

“ Then what will you take?” 

He rose in his eagerness, and went over to 
her, pleading for the woman he idolized and 
her fair fame, as he would never have pleaded 
for himself, even in the most dire necessity. 

‘* Nothing!” she answered agaip, curtly, 
rising and shaking off the hand he laid on her 
arm. ‘“ Nothing—I tell you nothing! I am 
your wife—your lawful wife; and I claim my 
right to live with you, and share the five thou- 
sand a-year, and the title that old fool, your 
uncle, bas left you.” 

“ Fiend!” he hissed, his face black with 
passion, the great veins knotted and swollen 
on his temples. 

‘*Fiend or no fiend I intend to be Lady 
Froom, and queen it at Froom Court, Laurence, 
my Laurence, my loving and dearly-loved hus- 
band!” 

‘* Demon! ”’ he cried, furiously, clenching his 
hands till the blood started under his nails. 
“* Get out of my sight, or I shall murder you!” 

*‘IT am going, my love!” she replied, airily ; 
“but please to remember that hard words 
break no bones, they only rile one rather. Jf 
Iam much riled I shall bring a charge of 
bigamy against you, and then all the world will 
ring with the story of your chére amie’s shame. 
If you take my advice,’ she went on, inso- 
lently, ‘ you will pension off the country lass, 
and reinstate me in all my honours and dignities 
as quickly and quietly. as possible. Then no 
one will hear of our little afaire de ceur. Good- 
bye, my love. You will find me here whenever 
you wish to come and see your adoring wife,” 
and blowing hima kiss from the tips. of her 
fingers, she passed out of the room. 

“‘ Oh, Heaven, help me!” cried Froom, in his 
awful anguish, for as the door closed on _ his 
wife’s retreating form he knew that all hope 
for Jet was over—that her life was wrecked 
and spoiled, her happiness destroyed, 

* * * * 7. 


It was four o’clock on a February afternoon. 
All day long the wind had been blowing half a 
gale, accompanied by stiff gusts and snow- 
squalls. ‘The meadows and trees about Holly- 
tree Farm were covered with a white , and 
the feathery powdery.suow had whirled itself 
into wreaths and féstoons about the old house, 
and had eddied and drifted into every nook 
and corner. 

Jet stood by the window, gazing out at the 
wintry scene, listening to the shrill blast as it 
roared in the chimney, and whistled and wailed 
outside. A bright fire glowed in the grate, and 
threw raddy gleams over the old spinet, the 
choice bits of Flight and Barr, the hideous china 
cows and shepherds, and played hide-and-seek 
amid the spindled legs of the antique little 
tables. 

A great easy old-fashioned arm-chair was 
drawn before it, but it did not tempt Jet from 





her post by the window. She was watching 
—watching for Froom’s return. He had been 
away two whole days, and she had not had a 
single line from him. She could not under- 
stand it, and felt that some crisis was at hand; 
yet, like a true wife, hid her fears and mis- 
givings from the «ld people, and pretended 
that she was quite satisfied and content. But 
as she gazed out’/over the snow-covered land- 
scapes there was a dull pain gnawing at her 
heartstrings, a feeling of dread she could not 
banish or smother, and she started violently as 
the door opened, and Sukey sredhead appeared 
round it. 

** Muster Froom be int’ garden-house,” she 
announced, “and telled Jock to say he'd loike 
to see ye theer, ma’am.”’ 

‘*My husband! ” gasped Jet, and seizing a 
wool shawl that lay on the sofa, she sprang 
through the door, ont into the chill winter air, 
flying, rather than walking, across the few 
feet of ground that lay between the summer- 
house and tbe farm. 

Froom was sitting by the little rongh table 
as she entered, his head buried in his arms. 
He had sent to ask her to meet him there, 
thinking the awfal news he had to tell would 
be better told out of the sight and hearing of 
the old people, 

“Laurence!” she murmured, laying her 
hand on his arm. He had not heard the 
swish of her dress on the crisp snow, and was 
unconscious of her presence, but at the touch 
of her band and the sound of her voice, he 
sprang to bis feet and clasped her ia his arms, 
holding her close to him as though he never 
meant to let her go again 

‘* Laurence, what is it?’ she asked, looking 
up into his face, which was almost like that of 
a corpse in its ghastly pallor, and trembling 
as she saw the wild look of agony on it. 

He tried to speak, but no words issued from 
his pale, blood-stained lips ; only a mighty 
shudder ran through his frame and shook him 
from head to foot, and his eyes lookrd mute 
anguish into hers, 

“ Answer me, husband ! ” she implored. 

Once more he tried to speak, once more_his 
eyes met hers, and in them was a deep, un- 
utterable pain for which his lips seemed to 
have no language, He only drew her down to 
a chair, and flung himself on his knees before 
her, hiding his face in her lap. 

Silence reigned between them for a while, a 
silence to be remembered, it was so full of 
dread and misery. Outside the wind blew, 
aud [drcve the fast-falling snow against the 
windows of the little gingerbread structure, 
yet its noise hardly dulled the loud beating of 
their hearts. 

“« Tell me, my beloved?” she cried at last, 
smoothing with caressing touch his rufiled, 
golden hair, ‘' this silence tortures me.” 

With a dreadfal moan he raised his head 
and looked at her. 

“Speak!” she cried again, frantically, 
alarmed by the moan and the violent shivers 
that shook his strong frame, 

‘* Jet,’ he whispered, hoarsely, then, ‘‘ can 
you bear to hear something awful ?” 

“TI can bear anything but this terrible sus- 
pense?” 

“T have found,” he went on, speaking 
slowly and heavily, ‘‘that some one, whom—lI 
—thought was dead—is—alive!”’ 

‘“Who?” her lips just framed the word, 
no more. 

* A woman—I—married more than twelve 
years ago!” 

With a low cry, like some wounded animal, 
a cry that went through and through the heart 
of the wretched man kneeling before her, Jet 
flung up her arms. After a minute she said; 
in a curious, sobbing tone, — 

“ Goon.” " 

“Tt is a miserable story,” he continued, in a 
broken, disjointed way, his face ‘half-hidden 
in the folds of her sweeping dress. ‘‘Just as 
I came of age my regiment was ordered out 
to Canada, and at Montreal I met a woman, 
then acting at the principal theatres. She 
was wonderfully handsome, in a dark, bold, 





free style, and very fascinating. Night after 
night some fatal, irresistible power took me 
to the Queen’s, and after awhile, Madame 
Vita noticed my absorbed gaze, and findin 
out from a brother officer that my father hag 
left me five hundred a-year, and that I was 
heir presumptive to a baronetcy and five thou- 
sand a-year more, she mancenvred to bring 
about the introduction that quickly followed, 
and to mesh me in her toils. 

“ After a while, alas! she succeeded only 
too well. I became infatuated; was never 
happy out of her society; spent immense 
sums of money on h-r, and, at last, yielding 
to her prayers and entreaties, in a fatal, mad 
moment, married her. Of what followed after 
—the misery, disgrace, shame—I can hardly 

1 §00n, only too soon, I found the 
woman I had thought so deeply in love with 
me—so honourable, so talented—was an ad- 
venturess of the lowest type, and a fiend in 
female form! Her extravagance was un- 
bounded ; in a short time I was deeply in debt, 
and to clear myself had to sell the estate my 
father left me, to my mother’s great astonish- 
ment, for I had carefully concealed my mieer- 
able marriage from her, and determined 
nothing should ever make me reveal it to her. 
After the money from the sale of that had 
been dissipated by the wretch I callei wife, 
she suddenly left me. : 

“ Disgusted beyond measure, weary of life, 
my profession everything, I sold oat of the 
yaw ten took a passage for England. The 
day before I left Montreal, she accosted me in 
the street. She had come down from New 
York to try and induce me to take her back. 
Bat my horror and disgust were too great to 
allow of my having anything more to do with 
her; so, giving her the last five-pound note I 
pared Anal I left her and returned to England 
to my mother, who was living at Froom Court 
with Sir Roger. After a while he allowed me 
three hondred a-year, and I spent a good deal 
of my time travelling, trying to forget the 
miserable past ; and so my life went on for ten 
years till my mother died, and then to my joy, 
I heard that Vita was dead.” 

“ And—and she wasn’t?” 

Jet’s voice sounded faint and far away. 

“Alas! no, my dearest, Another woman 
in the hospital, very like her, died at that 
time, and they got confused about it in some 
unaccountable way, and gave out that Madame 
Vita was dead. Sowhen I sent out to Canada 
about it they assured me positively that she 
had died, and, as she had gone to Australia, of 
course there was no trace of her in America. 
It was only hearing that I had come into the 
baronetcy and the estates that made her come 
to England and claim her right to'share it 
with me. Would that I had never come into 
it,” he went on, despairingly ; “ but for it she 
would never have sought me out, and and 
I could have been happy for ever togethier.” 

‘** Can we not be happy now, Laurence?” 

“I fear not, darling,” he replied, reluc 
tantly. 

“Why not? You can divorce her.” 

“T am aes _— She bring a 
counter-charge igamy against me. e 
must wait patiently till she dies, Jet ; I will 
marry you the moment the breath is out of 
her body. I can only save you, and keep the 
whole affair from being made public by letting 
her share the title, and live at Froom Court, 
and squander the money, I have had the best 
legal advice during these two wretched days I 
have spent in London, and I see no other way 
of saving you. After inquiry I find that she 
bas been carefal todo nothing that will enable 
me to take gs for a diverce.” 

“ Then — rr Na pe wife?” said the 
poor girl, despairingly. 

ae ie dcnmenintanlip in the sight of Heaven.” 

«And my child?” she asked, with a terrible, 
low, moaning cry. ; ; 

‘Your child?’ he repeated, in surprise. 
Then, seeing her meaning, he cried, in a voice 
of exceeding anguish, ‘*Great Heavens! Jet, 
is it so? Heaven help us, then, I cannot save 
you from the world’s scorn! My love! my 
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love! can you ever forgive me tbe shame and 
sorrow I have brought on you? You, whom I 
adore—who are all the world to me—wbom I 
would have died for gladly—say you forgive 
me, my dearest!” 

He took the little blte-veined icy hands in 
his, and cl them fondly, looking up into 
the sweet face he loved so weil. 

She only shivered: at his touch, and tried 
feebly to draw them away. 

* Forgive. me?’’ he cried again. 
forgive me, Jet,.or I sball go mad!”’ 

‘* Yes—yes—I forgive you,” she said, ina 
siow, curious way, as she rose from the chair 
and drew the crimson shawl round ber. 
**Good-bye now—I am going to Aunt Bab.” 

“I shall come with you.” 

“‘No—no—you must not come,” she whis- 
pered, fearfally, looking at him with wildly 
dilated éyes. 

“Why not? Sarely you. will not send me 
from you now, after what you have told me?” 

“TIT must. You are not my husband. Go 
back to your wife—to the—woman that claims 
you.”’ 

“Jet, you are cruel ; I. will not leave you.” 

“Laurence — Laurence— you must,” she 
sobbed, wringing her hands, and looking at him 
like some poor hunted fawn—the terrible an- 
guish of a hunted creature driven-to bay, in 
ber great, sad eyes. 

The look touched him. He crushed down 
his own mad longing to be with her, and 
soothed her tenderly, say ing, — 

“Tt shall be as you wish, darling. I will 
not force myself on you if you don’t like it.” 

‘It is not that, Lavrence,” she answered, 
wearily; ‘you know I love you better than 
life. But I dare not see you now—you 
another woman’s husband ! Oh, Heaven! it would 
be sin. It will kill me!” 

And she tottered and'swayed for a moment 
like a reed in the blast. 

"My darling, do not think of it,’”.he said, 
auxiously, looking at the ashy, drawn - face, 
paler by contrast against: the deep crimson 
shawl. ‘ You-shall go at once to Aunt Bab. 
Qne kiss,love,” and he drew her back into his 
arms, and, for a moment, clung to her with 
a rate fondness; then, opening the door, 
he let her , out, watching the slight figure 
going slowly and unsteadily over the snow- 
covered earth. As she reached the farm he 
turned, and, flinging himself on the damp, 
cold floor, sobbed a3 only a strong man cap, 
cursing himself and the infamous woman he 
had married for bringing such grief and shame 
on to the innocent head of the girl he wor- 


shipped. 

rs What did thy husband want with thee, 
lass ?”’ queried the old farmer, as Jet reached 
the cosy room where Aunt Bab and her uncle 
were sitting bafure a blazing fire. 

“ Hasband ?” she answered, vacantly, pres- 
sing her hands fo her temple. 

“Yes, thy husband. Sukey told me he had 
come back, and wanted to see thee in the garden- 
house. What is it all about that thy husband 
ean’t come here to speak to thee?’ 

“ Husband! ” she repeated, “I have no hus- 
band!” and, with a low moan, she fell sense- 
less at his feet, and lay prone along the red 
brick floor, the firelight dancing and flickering 
over her ghastly face and dusky hair. 


“ Bay you 
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CHAPTER VI. 
For nearly three. months. after that dreadful 


day, when Jet found she was no wife, she was. 


partially. insensible to all her misery. Brain 
fever for a time robbed her of her senses, and 
kept from her the knowledge of her wrecked 
life, her cruelly crushed hopes. 

“The earth was waking at the'voice of May, 

The new grass brightened by the.trodden way, 

The w waved, welcome to the sweet spring day,” 
ere the invalid was brought down, and laid ‘on 
the great’ chintz-covered sofa in ‘the cosy 
parlour at Holly tree Farm.” 

It had béen a féarfal timis for the two old 
people who were #89 bound rp in the young 





efter, or 8*i'oh, or any of Ler ‘old pets. 


girl’s life, and they showed it. Aunt Bab's 
hair was silvery white, and Uncle Nat's 1uddy 
face was lined and careworn. The knowledge 
that their niece was no wife struck a terrible 
blow at the old man’s pride. 

Aunt Bab thought more of the girl's sorrow 
and cared less about the opinion of their little 
world; bat her husband was forious against 
Froom, and at first would not let him over the 
threshold, even when Jet's life was despaired 
of; and the wretched yonng man wandered 
about like an unquiet spirit, watching the 
window of the room in which she lay, and 
waiting eagerly for Linthorpe, who proved 
himself a friend indeed to Laurence in his 
misery, and who was invaluable at Hollytree 
Farm in such a crisis. 

‘* How is she?”’ Laurence would ask, as the 
other came out, his hungry eyes devouring his 
face for tidings, 

__**A little better—a little worse—or, jast the 
same ! George would answer, according as the 
invalid varied. 

‘* You had better come up to Blue Ash and 
stay there with me,” he said one day to 
Laurence. ‘‘ Mr. Trevor will never let you live 
again under the same roof with Jet, and it 
only angers him to see you about here. I will 
try and reason with him on the subject, and 
make him see things in a truer light.” 

And so a cart came down from Blue Ash, 
and all Laurence’s things were put in it, and 
he, gratefally accepting the young farmer's 
offer, went to stay with him. 

After a time Aunt Bab and Linthorpe pre- 
vailed upon Uncle Nat to see that Froom was 
more sinned against than sinning, and to let 
him come to Hollytree Farm ; and every day 
Laurence would come down and sit for a while 
in the room where Jet lay listening to her 
senseless babbling, or kneel beside her bed 
praying for the life of the woman he loved. 

‘*He shan’t come. here when. she. recevers 
her senses,” said Trevor, savagely, when he 
heard his niece was out of immediate danger. 
‘* He's a scoundrel |” 

“ Nat, dear, he is not!’’ expostulated Aunt 
Bab, gently, 

She saw the grey hairs that mingled thickly 
with the golden curls, the deep lines about the 
mouth, the Jook of unutterable anguish in the 
blue eyes, and with a woman’s keen penetra- 
tion knew how much he suffered, though he 
was £0 silent, and spoke little of his remorse 
and undying regret. 

* No, he is certainly not a scoundrel,” chimed 
in George, who always stood up for Laurence, 
and would have done anything for the man 
Jet loved. “‘He thought the woman was dead. 
I know he would rather have cut his right 
hand off than have married Jet had he known 
bis’ wife lived. As to his coming here, Mr. 
Trevor, surely that must depend upon your 
niece ; if she——” 

‘¢ He shan’t come here, I tell you,” shouted 
the old man, stubbornl 

‘“ Sarely, if she asks for him yon will let her 
see him; you will not refase her that small 
consolation ?’’ said Linthorpe, his voice full of 
emotion. “Poor child! she has suffered so 
much, we must not deny her anything. Then 
think how he loves her; no one has ever— 
could ever love her so well,” he went on, loyal 
to the core to the man he had vowed to be- 
friend. : ‘*You will let her see him if she 
wishes it? ” 

‘* Well, then—yes, if she asks for him,” con- 
sentei the old man, softening: 

But Jet did not ask for him. She would lie 
all day long on the great old-fashioned sofa, 
looking out of the open window at the trim 
garden, with its mass of blush-pink china 
roses, its blue eyed myosotis, sweet-scented 
syriogas, and shapely asphodels, gazing away 
iato the distance, beyond the cowslip-bordered 
meadows, with a dreamy look in her sad eyes. 
A shadow—verily, a shadow of the‘old Jet of 
a few short months ago. 

She seemed to take no interest in life. 
Stabby-tailed Boots would lie for hours at her 
fest uonoticed, Daisy’ was never rage 

e 





was always gentle and lovable, but took 
interest in nothing. 

In vain Linthorpe tried to rouse her out of 
the apathy that her. She would 
listen to all he said, and then with a wistful 
smile turn away her head and gaze out into 


space, 

It pained the honest young fellow terribly to 
= her so gentle, so resigned to her unhappy 

ate. 

“ Jet,” he cried, one day, when the Jare 
roses were flowing and the note of the nightin- 
gale rang through the larch spinney, his love 
getting the better of bis self-control, “ Jet, you 
are not happy?” 

* No,” she replied; ‘I never can be happy 

ain,’ 

“ You think too much of the past.” 

“Yos, the’ shadow and the shame of it are 
always with me.” 

“Don’t think of it!” he implored. “ Let 
me make a future for you. I will marry you 
to-morrow if you'll have me?” 

‘* No, George,” she answered gently, “I could 
not let you marry a woman, wretched and 
shame-stricken as I am.” 

“Bat I will turn your shame, as you term 
it, into honour. You shall be my honoured, 
adored wife.” 

“ No—no. It cannot be.” 

“Don’t send me from you!” he pleaded 
earnestly.. “I will sell Blue Ash ; we will go 
abroad, I can get a farm at Manitoba or the 
Transvaal, and I will devote my life to trying 
to make you happy, and forget the past.” 

‘*Dear George,” she answered, deeply moved, 
“TI could not accept the sacrifice. Some day 
you will meet a sweet, innocent girl, who will 
be your wife and make you happy.” 

** Never—never !” he cried, with a sob, as he 
dropped on his knees beside her. ‘ There is 
only one woman in the world for me—)y ou are 
she. I can never care for any other.” 

** Listen, Jet,” he went on after a miuute, 
shading his face with his broad-leav-d felt 
hat, ‘Be my wife only in name, I know how 
you love him, and I will not ask a wifs’s 
affection from you. Only take my name; lét 
me shelter you and your child from the hursh 
sneers of an uncharitable world. He will 
understand, I have spoken to him about it, 
and will give you to me.” 

“Thank you from the depths of my heart, 
for your noble offer,”’ she answered gratefully, 
a little wistfal smile on the poor waa face, 
so pathetic with its meek expression of 
resignation, “ Yet I cannot accept it. In the 
sight of Heaven I am his wife, and can never 
take another man’s name. As you say, he 
knows, he will, I am sure, appreciate your 
generosity, but I could not link my ruined life 
with yours.” , 

**Will nothing I say move you—notbing 
make you alter your decision ?” 

“ Nothing, dear George,” she replied firmly, 
** Heaven bless you though, for your generosity 
and kindness towards me.”’ 

** And Heaven bless you, Jet, and comfort ycu 
and sustain you io your trials,’ and he br.ke 
down, sobbing bitterly, : 

Rushing from the room he sprang on his 
horse, and rode off at'a furious pace, dashing 
the tears from his eyes as he went, And they 
were no shame to his manhood; they wee 
shed for the wrecked life of the creature he 
loved better than aught else in the world. 

* * 


The long stimmer days wore on, and slowly 
but surely Jet grew weaker and weaker. She 
seldom lifted her head from the chintz- 
covered pillow; her life seemed slipping 
silently away. 

“Aunt,” she said, suddenly, one sultry 
Augast afternoon, as the reapers passed along 
tlie road by the farm, singing on their home- 
ward way. “ Where is Laurence?” J 

**Up at Blue Ash, staying with the Lir- 
thorpes.”’ 

“* Has he been there ever since—sicc—— 

«+ Yes; dearie ; these six months." 

“ May [see him, aunt? I den't think I can 
live ruch longer now,” and she held a> & 
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little, trans t hand, wofally, thin. and 
wasted, ‘It can't be very wrong to-see him: 
just once, to say good-bye |” 

* Don'ttelk like that, dearie }’’ said the old 
woman, with a smothered sob. “Of course; 
you eball see-him. . I, will send off Jack this 


Jet sank:baeck among her pillows’ as Aunt 
Bab left the-room,andishut her eyes, heping 
that she might sleep, and so pass the time that’ 
must elapse ere-Laurenee, could joim her, 

Something, however, impelled. her to opem, 
them again and: look ap her: road tag pene 
down the hill-side, from Blue A: horse+ 
man was coming slong at a —_ ag 
—on he came,, Nearer—nearer, 
hoofs thundered on the road. She men 
him—it was Laurence! 

She clasped her hands.over her heart to 
still its beating. What could he becoming 
for, she wondered, Aunt Bab’s messenger had 
not left thefamm. Sheeouldsee him distinctly, 
the white, worn fave.;, the bright, golden hair. 

“ My lovet:’”’ abe murmured, softly. 

Another, moment, he. was at the gate; an- 
other, and he strode into the quaint, eld paz 
lour.,. Weak as sho:was, Jet-rese banal 
and threw, herself on, to his’ breast, while he 
snatched her in his arms, and held her pressed. 
closely against him,asithough he would never 
loose her again, while bis passionate lips 
pressed kiases on her cheek and brow. 

‘* My dearest,’ he said, at last, drawing, her 
down beside: him on, the sofa; ‘how I have 
longed for. this: moment ;, longed, through all 
these dreary months: to. see your sweet face 
ones again!’ and-be bent his bead-and kissed 
her throat, to hidethe tears that. weHed thickly. 
to his eyes as -he, noted her changed appear- 
auce. ‘Have yeu forgiven me, love, that I co 
unwittingly brought; sorrow om your dear’ 
head?” 

‘* Forgiven. youd Oh, Laurence; need you! 
ask?.’’ 

“IT shoald net. have: dared to. come) to; you! 
now,” he went on, ‘ but I. have good:news 
Can you bear-the shock of a great.surprise ?” 

‘* Yes,” she, -andwered, sadly, “I cam beat 
anything now.’ 

‘* Then—I am, free mow !”’ 

‘* Free, Laurence ?,’’ she-gasped. 

“ Yes, free. The wretched creature L.thought 
myself bound to:ia dead; and you areimy'awn 
dear wife |.” 

“ How?’ asked, Jet, faintly, her; eyes fixed 
on.his face, with a bewildered look in them, 

“She was married, two.years’ before: I, met, 
her, to an American, who, through her imstra-: 
mentality; was wrongfally sent to twenty-years 
penal servitude for a forgery and robbery of 
which she was guilty,, He escaped: from prison 
a few months ago, and tracked her to Haglandi. 
Finding she was living atthe Countasmy wife, 
he went to her avd, threatened, te: reveal ber 
secret unless she gave hint a. large suny of 
money. She. jeered-and,defied, bint, telling 
him to do his worst ; and he, desperate, starv- 
ing, maddened by the memory of his wrongs 
owe nee ee a drew @ pistol.and ‘shot. her 

e ” 

‘Ohl Laurence; hew, terrible.” 

‘* Terrible, indeed, my dearest! And -yet 
the awful deed has broughé to. light, her secret, 
and we need never part agsin.’”’ And he drew 
her head dowatovhis breast, vencighitabe rest~ 
ing- place, and soothed, hep with tender endear- 
ments. 

* * * 


Three ee a Fn were grand doings. 
at Froom Court-on:the-corasion of. the christ 
ening of Sim Laurenee Fraom's infant.son. . 
Triumphal arches were raised, deaked, wath: 
holly and. ivy; bells rang ontjoyfal peala; the 
tenantry were feasted in'the pank-likegrounds/ 
that surrounded the\-house;. bawrela.of, beer 
were broached, and sheep xoasted whole, aud 
the village lads and lasses danced :in a great 
tent that had been erected for them, right 
merrily ; while at the.Court'a large party of 
Sir Laurenee and. Lady. Froom’s' friends 
gathered to do honour to the young heir. 





‘* Are you happy, Jeb?” asked her husband, 


meee siter all. arenteints nae and 

théy stood together by the le of their’ 

child.; “Does: the. present joy Saullo: ner Oto 
‘sozrow 7” 

“ More than atones)” she: amswered, softly. 
“IT anm more tran happy. I shall: have’ 
paradise now’ om earth.” 

And baurence, ashe clasped his love in. his’ 
eee trees aun mat tov in a ibiguwes 
4 it y 
rfronpall: earthly 








to guard. be ‘ills, and make 
her lifpeneteng dream of love and happiness, - 
(rm END.) 
aay 


Trev’ were speaking vapre @ certain lady wh° 
sings beautifully, and one of the’party asked, 
“Ig shea mezzo-soprano?” “No, I think 
she is'# Swede,’* was the innocent reply. 

Jupex not by appearances, A woman can 
carry a pocket-book in her hand just as proudly 
when’ it only contaiiis two tram-car tickets 
and & latch-key as when itis fall of cash.” 

Tux) late. Baron. de Rothschild once took a. 
cab. to his offices, and on alighting tendered the: 
proper fare, The, cabman. received ity . but, 
kept his. hand. open, and looked atthe money 
si cantly, which caused the barontoingnire 
w rit was not right... “ Oh yes,”t replied 
the cabman, ‘‘it’s quite right, bat: your, soma 
ras th ne gireme double.’ “ They do, ott they?” 


’s-reply; ‘welt they have a rich 


seg yal (I have. not,’’ 

aoe Il. offered-mreward:to any one: who 
could find a rhyme to porringer”? Some man 
claimed the reward on ‘producing these lines + 

“ The Dake-of York a daughter had, 
He gave the Prince of Orangeher; 
So now your Majesty will see 
We havea rhytire to porringer.” 

“Now I want to know,” said a man whose 
veracity, had been questioned by an angryac- 
qusintance; “justwhy you calf mea liar. Be. 
) mere sit; ‘for frankness is a Lt sea wget 
virtue. Just asa friend, now tell me why yo 
called me'aliar?” “ Well, Icalled you a ‘nh 
because you aré a liar,’’ the acquaintance re- 

plied: “ That'i¢whatT call frankness. Why, 
He if this’ rule was adopted, over half of the 
difficulties would be settled without trouble, 
and in our case there would have been tronble 
buat for our willingness to meet each other 
halfway.” 

Tomprixs as a. Junyman.—'' The idea. of 

utting John on a jury!” exclaimed Mrs. 

beer aang when she. heard that her husband 

eeu. drawn. ‘ They might as well. order 

a new trial righS off. They won't: get John to 
agreeon a verdict. He is the most, obstinate 
ment ever saw, I never knew him toagres 
iy ee — wife in anything, apis oole a 
& y he’s going to agree with pea e 
doesn’t knoW anything, about. A pretty jary- 
man he is!” 


Aw! Antex AvetEn.—There isa story told. 
of a gentiemanwho: obtainedia day’ sfishing om: © 


some neighbouring water, who, after preparing; 
himself very:diberally forthe sport with a new: 
rod,, reel, creel;,.fly- books; “e:, all of. the: best, 
went gaily with the: keeper to the fray. On 
that particular piece of water which’ he had to 
fish there; were 2. good many trees; and,' infact, 
the best water hadto, bet fished, from a:covert: 
which, having beem cat dpwn two years before, 
was now all shoots and growers at: least as 
high :as-one’s -waist At first the gentleman | f 
lost ai few flies and laughed ; then he Jost:more 
pelaemper be wont cameeere ee 
in e grew an utely. ray 
with. wrath; until.a sudden cold:came 
over him,. ng which, with an evil smileon 
his fede,, he. Fo aero smashed. hismew rod 
over his knee, and chue it, his fl 
everything else; into the river, with acThere | 
dash you, take your choice,’’ to'the fish, and a 
guinea tip to tho; keeper; turned on his heel 
and abjured fishieg forever. 





& socrer: miss’ makes'a hitif ‘her father iv 


rich, 

Posrttvz, wait; com: 
lative, go and get it yourself. 

Lignt-nousss; from.» theatrical point. of 
view; alwaysindi icate breakers ahead,. 

Woman’s love for tibbowie pardonable, sinee: 
she owés:her existence te srib- bene. 

‘* Now that I have in” said ‘the: 
relieved farmer; “I “ htnic tho word “would be 
greatly better for'a good showér.”” 

“Many a man. thinks he is.a_light in his 
peor hy world, when, in fact, he is only steht 


“ Ewtur,” asks the teacher, “ which animal 
attaches: himself the most to man?.’’) Emile 
(after some reflection) : “ The leech; sir.” 

‘Dip the prisoner knock Mr. Smith down) 
in’ retaliation?” asked the lawyer: of the 
witness. ‘ No, sir; he knocked hiny down in 
the yard” 


I never loved but one‘person,” sighed 
“Andas a man L puee marry himeelf,” 
marked Fogg, “of course: it came 1¢' to netbiig, ” 4g 
Poor fellow’! 

“ Piaase to give me sir? * saya. 
au old woman, ‘I had a blin ; he was 


my only méans of subsistence, and the poor 
boy has recovered.his sight!” - 

Prorzssor (looking, at his watch): ‘‘As we 
have afew minutes,,I shall be. to. answer 
any.,question that any one may wish to. ask.’’ 
Stadent—* What-time is it, please.?’’ 

Tuex. thoughtthey heard burglars. in the 
house, last-week, and, in going downstairs to- 
investigate, Bibbs said to. hie-wifa: ‘‘ You go: 
first; it's a mean mam that, would, shoot » 
woman.” 

Jourwiz Hap Ir.—Colonel Baumgardner got 
up one morning worse mixed Meters net were the: 

iks°lie had taken the night. before. When 
Souna Neate tndeert on his usual cocktail ex- 
pedition, he-oried: “ Marier, whete’s my hat?’ 

‘T dox't'ktnow, dear;- unless: Johwnie has‘it.” 
“ Well, an@ what the dickens is he doing with 
it?” “Ddon’tknow.; bute saidohe wanted a 
brick: to-sharpen the knives on, and I told him 
to 160k if your® st: he'wonld b be likely tofind 
one there,” The: colonel wore “hie last sum- 
mer straw hat down-town. 

Tksr or Ospactry.—“*I remember,” says 
correspoudent, ‘once breakfasting ‘with I M 
Thiers. koe were'six prefects at table. Cod 
was ‘served. M. THiers™ took ‘a large platéful. 
He then took the oil. cruet, and poured nearly 
the whee of ee contents over the cod, Iwas 
alarmed at ¢ an old man preparing to eat 
sach @ dish,and could not refrain from asking 
whether he was not afraid of doing. himself 
some harm, ‘No, no,” he ny geen *T want 
to show these gentlénien that I am capable of 
governing, becouse T sve str eney digestion.’ ” 

Erquerse or Raorosrarus,—Niece : ‘ Aunty 
dear, the young artist. Herr Schmidt again 
entreated me at the ball last evening to lend 
= my photogr om he says; will be 

of, inestimable to him! im painting: his: 
new picture. He. “promis to. return i¢ as 
soon as therpicture is finished.. May I give it 
to him ?”—Auné.:.“* Well, I think it will. be. all 
right if you enclose with it a picture of your 
mother, or some eld rson; to send = 
picture alone would. ba a. terrible breac 
etignette. 


a a certain youuiygentirnan wu tf ite 
ng BED, 8 “with ha oe ten west & 


cone. masked at last for 
privilege oy oon’ the acqua 
shastehiane, The lady agreed, and — & 
piano ——_ next evening: as 

dezvou him’ to be inene of thertrent 
TOWR: ir te Heard her whisper to an 


| elderly hen ‘‘Sach luek!. I.haveigivenaren- 
ldezvous to fifty different en. af my 
iconcert to-morrow nig ifty, reserve sents. 
will more than sand every one 
else who comes. lear gain,” 


ive, waiter; super- | 
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Tira Queen will not. return to Windsor until 
the thirder fourth: week.in' November, unless 


upon’ her health; but as Princess Beatrice , 
suffered wre poets from rheumatism,,it is not 


probable. : of: the. Court. at Bal- | 
moval: will be at aay risk of a return: 
of this inconvenient and painful ailment to’her 


Royal Highness. Lately the Quéen has been 
Hinguses Eeginle and Ptincecs Boatiion. Her 

rincess Beatrice.. Her 

med to Lady Maple, of Magdals, by tho 
sented apier . iy. 
reer 7 eaiitap anctiptiion of 
the bam gee > — tniversally un 
b Lady or of Magda a 
wis entered” the’ each of “the Convent.” 
The bracelet consists of a. massive gold band; 
with Lady Napier’s monograntand coronet: 
ja brilliants and pearls. 

i ing (of the Ben, ea x 
servatory was 7) iy 
ladies, several of whom od the fatiga- 
ing uphill expedition to the summit, where 
they partook of 


banquet in the evening in th 
quet’ was. in ‘in the 
Ce ant tne Wile and the town. 
was illuminated:. 
THs marriage of the year took place on 
Saturday, the. 27th October. Lady Maud Cecil, 
the, daughter of the great. Conservative Mar- 


quis, being-on that day united in the bonds to |- 


tire son and heirof the Lord Chancellor. The 
arrival of Mr; Gladstone in town late'on Wed- 
nesday was at first attributed to the fact that 
he intended honouring his.Chancellor with his 
presence, and. this. turned ont te be the case. 
The wedding was alse attended by some of 
the most eminent members of both political 
parties, 

Tus dessert service, of Derby chin# which 
the: ‘working’ men’ of the county town have’ 
subscribed for ag'a'gift to the Premier, will be 
finished. by .the of next,month.. The set 


will be a masterpiece of its: kind, and. will show | 


in a merked’ manner that the hand of the 
local china-werker’ bas. not yet. lost its cun- 
ning.. The flowers are the work. of James 
Roser; whose delicate; touch is to be seen on 


some, of the bast, of “ Old Derby.” 
The: views. of which: t will be more than 
twenty — ineindi Chatsworth; Hardwick 


Hall, Wingford Manor, and Haddon Hall—are 
by Count Holtzendorff, who bas made studies 
from” nature: It°is' probable that; the pre- 
sentation will be mada in. London daring the. 
first week in. December. 

Six Parrick Buaxz,..Bart,,. of, Bardwell, 
Suffolk, and Miss Emma Gertrude Pilkington 
Dawson, only daughter of the late Mr. T. 
Pilkington Dawson, of Groton House, Suffolk, 
were married by special licence at St. Peter’s 
Charch,,Eaton-Square,on the 18th Oct. The 
bride wore. a bodice and train of white bro- 
caded satin over a skirt of ottoman silk, 
trimmed with large chenille balls and lace. A 
few small sprays of orange blossoms. were 
placed abont the bodice and in her hair, which 
was covered ‘by a long tulle veil; her bouquet 
was, of white roses. bridesmaids wore 
tastefal, coatumes; the skirts were of satin, 
design being large pale-coloured cherries on & 
cream-coloured ground, and the bodice and 
drapery were of cream nun’s. veiling, .the 
basques being cut out.in square tabs and filled 
in thickly with lace; the fronts of the skirts 
were trimmed with wide lace in a similar 


manner, and were edged underneath with 
kiltings of nun’s veiling. Their small drawn 
bonnets were made of lace, and ornamented 
with cherries; a bunch of which was also 


‘| law, and civil and caner law, 


d durin 
: 15,260, of whom, 11,699 vere ikond 


Juvreut Sratisrres. —The jndie?al : statistics 
for England and Wales for the paew 1882, 
including returns relating. to: police, 
criminal proceedings, prisons, ity, common 
ave just been 
issued in the form of & Biue:book. The 
returns for 1881-82 show a slight decrease in the 
total uumber of the-criminal classes. at large 
and known:to the police, as with the 
numbers*in 1880-81. In the mumber cf persons 


‘summarily proceeded against before justices 
there is an icanenn of 47,241, or 7°0 per cent, 
and in the commitments. to prison, as shown 


in the prison tables, there is an increase of 989, 
or 0°49 per cent: The number of convictions 


for murder in 1882 was 22; in 1881. themumber | 


“was 23:. The total police’ and 


previous: years The total number 
gives‘one constable for every 782 of the popula. 
tion according tothe census of 1881, while the 
total number in 1872. gave one-jfor every 821 
of the: forthat-year:) The number 
rs fener og in the ‘ isi, ‘ae 
summar @ year was lol,. 
 comnelicns being affirmed in 79 cases, the 
‘remainder being quashed... During the year 
27,513 inquests were held on 18,673 male and 
8,840 female bodies, The namber® of ‘persons 
tried for criminal offences the year was 
guilty. The 
total cost of the trial of prisoners on indictment 
was £115,263; The numberof prisoners in the 
Government’ local-prisone daring the year was 
'189,524, while that of those in the different 
‘convict prisons was 12,171. 





GEMS. 

‘Tis. a strange truth that only in the agony 
o parting do we look into the depths of love. 

Norsixc bas ever remained of any revolution 
but what was ripe in the conscience! of the 
masses, 

We must not roughly smash other people's 
idols because we know, or think we know, that 
they are of cheap human manufacture, 

Give me the benefit of your convictions, if 
you lave. any,, but: your doubts.to your« 
self, for I have enoughof my own. 

Never accuse a child of a fault unless yor 
are. certain he committed.it. Children should 
not be treated with: suspicion, We should 
act towards them in this’ matter as‘we feel we 
ought to act towards others, only with greater 
tenderness—not less, as is. usually done.. 





HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 

A Pre or Gorn Roast Mzar anv Avrnus..— Cut 
some apples into quarters, and take out the 
core—preserving the pips and sticking them 
into the pulp; cut thick slices of cold‘fat bacon, 
and any sort of cold roasted meat ; season with 
poundie ginger, pepper and salt. Put into the 

ish a layer of each, and’ pour over'the top a 
large’cupful of ale, Cover the.dish with. paste, 
and bake until nicely. browned. to 

Co.p-Stover,—Cut' a head, of hard’ white 
cabbage into very fine shavings: it is seldom 
shaved fine enough. For a.quark of the 
cabba, take the yo beat them 
well; stir into a. tumbler and a*half of vinegar’ 
two spoonfals of loaf:sugar, a tablespoonfn! of. 
olive-oil, one, of thick sweet.cream, or a piece: 
of butter as large as a walnut,a-heaped tea- 
spoonful of mustard, salt and “to taste; 
mix with the egg, and put sauce into 
stewpan; when _add the cabbage ; 
until thoroughly hot, which willenly require 
four or five minutes. Toss it. up. from, the 
bottom with. a silver or wooden fork ; take itup: 
and set where it will-become: ‘cold— 
on iceis best, The quantity of vinegar would 





placed at the neck. All carried bouquets of 
large double geraniums. , 





depend upan its etrength.. 





constabulary | 
of force was 33,173, showing’ an increase: of 1,141 


Fooutsh Discussions.-—Discussions of all 
kinds are foolish, but theological arguments 


are worse than/any: They do very little good, 
and: gene: in. theloss of temper on 
both sides. The verb to discuss is am ominans 


verb, because after a short time the first 
syllable is dropped and the talk is continned 
under the: last syllable. Two very-able per- 
sons were once indalging in # controversy of 
this kind, whem a huge dog which was one of 
thé company began to bark furiously, A 
third person who had listened until his 
oo. was quite exhausted turned to the 
| dog and said with evident sarcasm, “ Shut 
Up yon brate; you don’t know any more 
the subject than they do.” 

Women 1n Icztannp-—The Icelandic women 

the national characteristics: of 


‘their dress for many hundred years. That for 
ordinary wear consists of a plain woollen 
m the waist made somewhat like a 


| vest. From a flat cap worn a little to one side 
»hangs a black silk tassel. reaching to the 
shoulder, bound in the, middle with a metal 
‘band. The full dress is moreelaborate, the 
neck. band, sleeves and front,down to the waist 
, being, ornamented. with, beads and filligree 
‘work in gold and silver, with a broad belt of 
metal plates hinged together, frosted and en- 
'graved, and having pendant ornaments very 
‘much resembling those worn in America to- 
day. The “*falde” (headdress) made of stiff 
white muslin, high and projecting. in front, 
with a white.veil dependent from the back and 
. reaching, tothe ground, completes. the costume 
of an. lady on high oceasions. 
Fascrnation.—A plain woman can never be 
pretty. She cat be-fascinating if’ she takes 
pains. “I well remember a man,” says a lady, 
‘* who was & great admirer of oursex telling me 
_ that: one of the most fascinating women he had 
_everknown wae not only not 5 but, as'to 
) her face, decidedly vaio ey only the word is 
rade. I asked my friend, ‘* How, then did she 
fascinate?’ I'wellrememberhisreply: “ Her 
figure. was. neat, her dress was faultless, her 
every movements was graceful,her conversation 
was clever and animated, and. she-al ways tried 
teplease. It was not I alone who called her 
fascinating; she was one of the most acceptable 
women in society I ever knew. She married 
| , and her husband, a lawyer in large 
mea was devoted to.her more than if she 
|had been a queen of beauties.” Here was a 
‘woman who, excepting a fairly neat figure, had 
not a: single natural gift-of appearance. Is 
‘not: this-worth thinking of—those.of us women 
| who care to‘please and are not beauties born ? 
| Oty Worip Hovsrnorn Customs.—In ancient 
Egypt, whem a cat died im the: house; the in- 
habitants shavedtheir eyebrows; if'a dog died 
they shaved,their whole body, In Athens one 
of ‘the laws of Triptolemus declared that no one 
hed a right to inflict a wrong upon a living 
‘creature. The Gteeks were aware of the 
tender and affectionate care which the young 
of the stork exbibited for their old parents, and 
recorded that, when the’ latter fot’ their 
feathers from age, the young'stripped them- 
selves of theis down: for them, and fed them 
with the food they: collected: This was the 
origin of the Greek law called ‘The law of the 
stork,’ by virtue of: which children were obliged 
to take care of their’ aged parents, and children 
who refused to do so. were declared infamous. 
Care or Oananme.—Canaries should never 
be. exposed..to draughts of air in doors or out, 
nor should they hang in the’sun as arule. If 
out-of-doors they require a warm, dry, shelter- 
ed, shady place. only food: made of flour 
given them should be biscuits or dried bread. 
ew or warm bread.or biscuits are not good 


stew'| for either a birdor a person toeat. Ifthe 


birds are infested with mites cover the top of 
the cage with a piece of white flannel at night, 
‘and’ early in the morning.take it off and shake 
over a hot.stove. The mites, instead of hiding 
about the cold wires: of the cage, will seek cloth, 





and maybe captured, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B. 8.—The 8rd of November, 1844, was a Sunday. 
Brown Jvo.—1. The 30th June, 1841, fell on a Wednes- 
day. 2. Fair writing. 

C. B. 8.—A will does not require any stamp, but a 
deed does, and the aifiount depends upon its nature. 

R. 8. T.—The ‘ing of heliotrop in the languag 
of flowers is ‘‘ 1 remain true to you.’ 

Acis.— The ‘Hallelujah Chorus” is by 
Frederick Handel, and forms the conclusion, of the 
Messiah. : 

Heart or Oax.—As we have frequently stated before. 
we do not insert matrimonial advertiseménts of any 





8. L. V. P.—The sentence “ Nous avons changé tout 
celor’ means ‘“‘ we have altered all that,” referring to 
political reforms. 


Anxious One. —It is no doubt the mother's doings. 
Find outthe young lady's address, and learn from her 
own lips whether she cares for you or not. 


Erra.—Have medical advice about the child at once; 
Croup is far too serious a disease to be treated by house- 
hold remedies. 


Harry F.—Your sister had no right to interfere in 
the matter, and you would be very foolish to take any 
notice of what she says. 


K. L.—The English admiral employed to carry Napo- 
leon to St. Helena was Sir'George Cockburn. He died 
August 19, 1853. 

S. W.—We have no personal knowledge of any place 
where you would be likely to dispose of the instrument, 
nor can we form any opinion of its value, 


Berta W.—He evidently wants to scrape an acquaint- 
ance with you, but is probably too timid to make the 
first advances. . ° 


8. V. R.—You are not in any way liable. It has been 
judicially decidéd that if a man is in debt and dif- 
ticulties himself he cannot be compelled to support his 
aged mother. 


Dora V.—Your lover is in earnest, and no doubt ex- 
tremely fond uf. you, as h‘s close attention shows, but 
he is probably timid, not to say bashful. Give him a 
little encouragement. 


Jenny June.—It is entirely a matter of individual 
taste, but the more appropriate present for a young 
lady would, in our opinion, be something to wear, 
say a silk tie or a bit.of jewellery. 


Cc. 8. B.—Put the letter on the fire and forget all 
abont it. 1f the writer has not the manliness to avow 
his or her name ‘while making so grave a charge, depend 
upon it there is very little evidence for it. 


0. R.—Septetaber 25th 1855, fell upon Tuesday ; 
January 80th, 1858, upon Sunday ; December 26th, 1859, 
pee Monday ; and December 25th, 1861, upon Wednes- 

4 

G. F.—You could probably make a much better living 
at dressmaking and millinery y drawing and 
painting. Besides, the former is much easier to learn 
than the latter. 


K. L.—In such a dilemma, it would bé well to get 
married_as soon as ose This will stop’ foolish 
flirting on the part of your betrothed. He should be 
above such trifling. 


J. M. H.—You cannot legally marry again unless 
your husband is dead, but not having heard from or 
seen him for fourteen years if you were to marry again 
you would not be punished for bigamy. 


C. V.—The best way would be for the young man to 
make a visit to ths young lady’s parents. He could 
then tell whether he liked her or not; and if he did like 
her, he could arrange for a correspondence, 


Vv. P.—You had better postpone making any engage- 
ment until you are quite ready to marry. No man 
should visit a Foung lady and win her love until he has 
the means and the desire to marry. 


J. N. M.—The quotation 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time,” 


occurs in Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts.” ‘Love me little 
love me long,” occurs in an old ballad. 


Datsy.—1. If the young men do shun the young lady 
on such trivial grounds they must be a very callous, hard- 
hearted set. 2. Seventeen is early ; let it be for a year 
or two, when you will know your own mind better. 
3. Very bright auburn ; a handsome colour. 


UnsetrLep Oxe.—It is rather ‘a cool request on ‘the 
part of the young man, but he must really care for you 
or he would not make it, especially after being snubbed 
the first time. The thing for you to consider 1s whether 
you care enough for him to marry him. 


8. K. R.—Perhaps if you should visit your sister at 
the school, you could influence her to stop the corres- 
pondence. If she should not listen to you, it would be 
your duty then to tell your parents, and let them take 
such 4 gourse as should ‘to them seem best. 


K. L,—1. Your parents have no right to ask you to. 


break’ your solemn engagement with your betrothed, 
avd you would show yourself very weak and tinjust if 
you allowed the offenc:s of others to change your’ feel- 
ings towartls one who had no part.indhem, Remember, 





however, that you should show every t to your 
—_ and that in future years it will be a great 

appiness to you, if by any amount of forbearance and 
gentleness you can 0 their opposition to your 
Ta) . 2. An oath, like every promise, when made 
with a full understanding of its meaning, and when it 
does not bind you to do anything absolutely wrong, 
should be kept at all risks. 

L. Ril. The usually gives his intended bride 
a list of hia friends whom he wishes to be invited to the 
wedding, and invitatiors are sent to them just as 
though they were-friends of the bride. 2. No. The 
ee a to have an ng to 

io with the ceremony, 3. The bride’s fri are in- 
vited by her parents, whether they are personally 
known to the parents or not. 

W. T.—It would be a kindness to such a young man 
to ¢ out‘to him clearly and forcibly the rudeness 
aud boorishness of his conduct. He should as a matter 
of course have removed his hat when saying good even- 
ing to the ladies, and then, if he did not wish to sit 
with his head uncovered, he could have asked leave to 
put on his hat, which’ would of course be granted. 
Putting the feet up in the air against a pillar would not 
be tolerated in any respectable society. aw 4 

R. M.—Anyone with a strong taste for mathematics 
could learn algebra from.a book without a teacher, but 
he would lose much time over difficulties which a few 





words of explanation would remove at once. On the’ 


other hand, he would fidd that the struggle to overcome 
his difficulties, unless ‘so hard as to ¢ u 
altogether, would leave him stronger and better fitted 
to cope with others as they arose. You can get good 
algebras from any bookseller who deals in’ schol! 


* 4 GENTLE, LOVING WIFE.” 


How sweet at night to sit me down, 
Beside a gentle, loving wife, . 

And in my heart's dreary trials own 
A helpmeet to each shade of life. 


Her love can sriiooth the troubled way. 
Her tenderness bids care di : 

Her smiles enhance the darkest day, 
And make a sunshine to the heart. 


She is a guard against despair, 
She isa as 6 in time of ill. 
She is a pearl of-priceless wear, 
A lasting joy our life to fill, G. V. 





F. M.—Nova Scotta ié'@ province of the dominion of 
tee antler 5 


Canada. The capital, ci polis, an 
largest. city is Halifax, .The climate is remarkably 
healthy. The weather, ‘though variable, is considered 


preferable to most other parts of Canada. -after the” 


close of the American Revolution, large num! 
royalist refugees from the, Unitec 4 
Nova Scotia, aud their descendants now form a large 
portion of the population. ; ; 


G. W. 8.—The quotation, “‘Comparigons are odious,”. 


is found in Burton's ‘‘ Anatomy of Melanchoiy,” in 
Donne's “Elegy 8,” in George Herbert's ‘‘ Jacula 
Prudentum,”~ and in Heywood’s,’ ‘A’ Woman Killed 
With Kindness.” As all: these’ authors were’ contem- 
porary with Shakespeare it is fair to conclude that the 

hrase was as familiar then as now, then when 

hakespeare makes Dogbérry say, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, ‘‘ Comparisons are odorous,” he was burlesqu- 
ing a quotation which even then had grown tiresome by 
repetition, 


Exva.--Thelines you refer to are by Thomas Gray. 
They occur in a poem entitled, ‘‘ On a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College.” We quote from the 10th stanza, 
which makes their meaning obvious :— 

‘* Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftiy flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more ;—where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise.” 


R. D.—You would be very foolish to let the fact that 
you are three years older than your lover stand between 
you and happiness. In some of the happiest mar- 
riages we have known the wife has been older than the 
husbaad. It is very much set .your other lover 
that he has e hi several times to marry 
women whom he did not really love. Why should you 
ay ge is ay in nag Begg Your writing 

, bu} you ean improve it by regularly co; 
good head-lines, and by exercising care 2 5. Baas oan 
Ww le 


WwW. K. LA young lady, who was not seriously 
offended by her lovér showiog her letters, even to her 
father, would be. very different from most of her sex. 
Of course it was right that her father should know of 
the engagement, and ‘her refusal to allow the engage~ 
ment to be announ¢ed would naturally arouse some 
suspicion in the mind even of the most. trusting lover, 
but the state of could not be improved by his 
taking the miatter into his own bands, especially in the 
way it was done in this case. No surer way could be 
found to lose altogether a high-spirited girl. 


R. T. D.—1. It may not be actually.incorrect to say, 
“There is plenty of mistakes,” but it ‘is ds ef very 
inelegant.. We should only speak’ ‘of ‘‘ ” of such 
things.as rain, sun-h.ne, or food, which do svt admitiof 


, being numbered.” When speaking of mistakes; it. would 


be much better to say, “‘There are ntimerous mis- 
takes,” or ‘‘ Mistakes are nu‘nerots,” 2. It is incorrect 
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bers of , 
States settled in 





to say, ‘‘There are plenty of mistakes.” 3. “ Plenty’ 
isa singular noun, the nominative case, to the verb 
to be; “mistakes” is a noun, in the objective 
jr Age the preps tense, fadtoatts 2 ade 
person, ; ve 
verb to be, agreeing with its nominative plenty. 
Etta Lewe.—The young fellow is evidently a confirmed 
flirt. A male flirt is a detestable being, and 


we should 
advise you to have Sebetonen Sn. Ao with. ize: 
Itisa pity you have ed any regard forhim. He 
will only trifle with you. ; 


T. V.—You evidently. have not as much faith in 

woman's word about her a as a man contemplating 

ou certainly could not learn 

to love a woman after you had married her that you 
believed had wilfully deceived you. 

A. R, V.—First call upon the young lady in company 
with a friend, and get 2 little betcer acquainted. 
not-be afraid of her. You are ‘very young and 
ra ge ma You will get'over your in 

me. grt ort tag 8 8 
“J. 8.—As soon as you have saved enough to begin 
housekeeping, and are orden, little more sal you 
—— ‘ask the young to marry you. not 
be timid, . Bash: injures a young man in the 
estimation of young ladies. / 

M. J. B.—It is pro for a lady to jtake a gentle- 
man’s vn in ratrost he the evenin: ey You sonnet 

revent your urs from men gn your love 
Pftaire. tt > wadeont ores all’ to take an interest in 
any development of the tender passion. 

R. V. R.—There is no impropriety in shaking hands 
with a gentleman who bas been properly introduced to 

‘ou by a friend’ When a gentleman calls, he should be 

troduced at once to your parents, that he may tell 
them who he is and establish hiniself in their good 
opinion. 

A. Z.—Although the im is very wide-spread 
that a human body is heavier after than before death, 
there is. no ground for the which probably 

ted from the fact that even thie weakest living 

erson clings, in some degree, to anyone w! P 
to carry -him, and so is more easily borne than a 
corpse. 

Emuty C. E.—The eyelashes should be clip; con- 
stantly, and the hair kept short and was with a 
mixturecof tincture of can and sweet oil; any 
respectable chemist will give you the right ortions, 
as they vary with the amount of stimulant required for 
the promotion of the growth of the hair. 


Ay Ayxiovs GirL.—It is difficult to advise without 
knowing the size and shape of the room. The break- 
fast table, however, should be in the centre, and the 
gifts displayed to the best advantage,on another near 
a window. This latter table, presuming the wedding 

to ‘be of the usual kind, might be covéred with a 
ark tablecloth. 

N: Ty B=—Do not marry) until you ¢an* marry one 
whom you love. - A-loveless marriage: is a sad affair. 
If you will divert your d from a hopeless pas-ion, 
you will not find it so difficult to love, one whym you 
say is’ entirely worthy of you, and ‘recommended by 
your mother. The stage is a) poor place for a young 
lady without any particular gifts or trainiag for it. 


R. V. W.=The tenant has no ri to cut down the 
trees unless that right is specifi given him in the 
lease. In legal terms such despoiling of the premises is 
called waste, and can readily be sto; by an appeal to 
the proper court. Any lawyer would know what to do 
in order to stop the waste. Should the tenant be so 
foolish as to disobey the order of the court, he could be 
fined and imprisoned. 


Estamen.—l. Very rude indeed; the lady should at 
once resent such conduct.~ 2. Coarse animal food, boiled 
pork, strong bacon, or salt beef would tend to the result 
named, Avoid these, take exercise, and live temper- 
ately. 3. Generally the kind of ~ used. Oatmeal in 
the water would do very well. 4. Very neat and lady- 
cemetery with care it will develop into a capital 
snd. 
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